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The  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  first 
day  of  its  session,  May  14th,  1872,  adopted  the  following  Pream¬ 
ble  and  Resolution  : 

Whereas,  The  Bishop  of  this  Diocese,  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  the  Clergy, 
has  consented  to  deliver  an  Address  giving  an  account  of  his  recent  Visitation  of  the 
Churches  in  Europe,  which  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Convention,  and 
has  named  this  evening,  and  St.  Andrew's  Church,  as  the  time  and  place  for  such  an 
Address ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Convention  unites  in  the  request  for  the  delivery  of  said  Ad¬ 
dress,  in  this  Church,  this  evening,  at  8  o'clock. 

Also,  subsequently,  on  Thursday,  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be,  and  are  hereby,  given  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  for  his  very  interesting  and  instructive  account  of  his  visit  to 
the  Churches  of  our  Communion  on  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  Bishop 
be  requested  to  furnish  the  Convention  with  a  copy  of  the  Address  for  publication. 

Philadelphia,  May  16,  1872. 

JOHN  A.  CHILDS, 

Secretary. 


A  GLANCE 


AT  SOME  OF  THE 

RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  EUROPE. 


Brethren  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity: 

I  stand  here  to-night  in  answer  to  the  written  request 
of  a  number  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  unanimous  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Convention  of  this  Diocese. 

You  have  asked  me  to  give  you  some  account  of  the 
Churches  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  which  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  General  Convention,  and  which 
have  been  placed  under  my  Episcopal  care  by  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Bishop,  and  also  of  the  important  religious 
movements  in  the  several  countries  which  I  have  re¬ 
cently  visited.  This  I  shall  attempt  to  do,  though  I 
regret  that,  owing  to  my  incessant  official  duties  since 
my  return,  it  must  necessarily  be  hasty  and  imperfect. 

I  know,  also,  how  almost  impossible  it  is  in  an  hour’s 
address  to  sketch,  in  outline  even,  the  leading  features 
of  these  religious  movements;  and  that  therefore,  after 
all,  I  can  give  you  but  incomplete  statements,  which 
will  leave  vague  impressions  on  your  mind.  Still,  I- 
have  made  the  eftort  to  give  you,  as  lar  as  my  limits 
would  permit,  a  survey  of  the  present  aspect  of  the 
Church  in  Europe.  I  give  it  to  you  with  hesitation, 
because  I  have  had  no  time  to  re-cast  my  first  rough 
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notes,  and  because,  after  all,  they  are  only  the  personal 
impressions  and  views  of  one  man,  of  limited  opportu¬ 
nities,  both  as  to  time  and  place. 

The  increase  of  Americans  traveling  in  Europe,  and 
the  large  number  temporarily  residing  at  certain  points 
on  the  Continent  for  educational  or  artistic  purposes, 
have  made  it  desirable  that  they  should  not  be  cast 
adrift  in  the  foreign  lands,  but  that  the  Church  should 
follow  than,  and  gather  them,  if  possible,  into  iolds  and 
under  shepherds,  where  they  can  have  the  Home  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  Home  Pastorate.  The  “  Society  lor  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,”  and  the 
,l  Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society,”  have  to¬ 
gether  some  eighty  chaplaincies  in  Europe.  Some  of 
these  are  sustained  only  during  the  traveling  season  ; 
others  are  permanently  attached  to  local  Churches. 

All  Christians  who  have  traversed  the  Continent 
have  rejoiced,  as  the  Lord’s  Day  came  round,  that  they 
could,  though  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  worship  God  in  their  own  language  and  almost 
in  their  own  formularies.  These  Churches  at  the  great 
places  of  resort  for  tourists  are  as  so  many  well-springs, 
gushing  out  with  living  waters,  and  have  slaked  many 
a  thirsty  soul,  longing,  amidst  the  excitements  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  to  drink  of  the  water  of  Life.  Gradually  one 
American  Church  after  another  has  been  started,  and 
now  four  organized  Parishes  exist,  one  each  in  Paris, 
Dresden,  Florence,  and  Rome.  I  was  asked  to  estab¬ 
lish  others  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Leipsic,  Geneva,  Nice,  and 
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Strasbourg ;  but  after  visiting  these  several  places,  I 
declined  to  do  so,  because  there  was  not  sufficient  local 
strength  to  encourage  the  building-  or  sustain  a 
Church  in  these  cities.  Every  year,  however,  more 
Americans  are  finding  their  way  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  take  up  their  residence  for  one  or  more  years  in 
some  one  of  these  centres  of  art,  literature  or  coni' 
merce.  New  Parishes  will  doubtless  be  called  for;  but 
my  plan  is  not  to  start  one  in  any  place  unless  I  have 
a  reasonable  certainty  of  success;  and  not  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  an  American  Chapel  where  the  Church 
of  England  furnishes  the  needed  accommodations,  or 
where  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  element  from 
the  English  Church  would  weaken  it,  and  perhaps  de¬ 
stroy  it,  while  yet  the  offshoot  would  not  have  sufficient 
strength  to  sustain  itself.  Upon  this  subject  1  ex¬ 
changed  views  with  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  who 
has  charge  of  nearly  all  the  Continental  chaplaincies, 
and  we  work  together  and  in  harmony  in  this  import¬ 
ant  matter ;  and  I  may  also  add,  that  I  have  thus  lar 
worked  in  full  accord  with  the  late  and  present  Bishop 
of  Gibraltar,  whose  Episcopate  covers  many  of  the 
Churches  on  the  Mediterranean. 

These  four  Churches  having  been  established,  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  a  most  imperative  kind  required  that 
they  should  have  an  Episcopal  visitation.  To  this  I 
was  urged  by  letters  and  personal  appeals  from  the 
Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity,  here  and  in  Europe.  The 
session  of  the  General  Convention  in  Baltimore  being 
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concluded,  and  the  organizing  of  the  new  Diocese  of 
Central  Pennsylvania  having  been  happily  effected,  I 
felt  that  God  had  prepared  the  way  for  a  few  months’ 
absence,  in  which  to  do  duties  so  needed  abroad. 

Accordingly,  I  embarked  for  Europe  on  the  iith  of 
November,  1871,  and  returned  on  the  15th  of  March 
last.  In  my  visitation  of  these  Churches  I  found  much 
to  encourage,  and  much  to  begfet  sorrow.  Yet  I  re- 
turn  more  convinced  than  ever  ol  the  bounden  duty  of 
our  Church  to  maintain  and  strengthen  them.  Import¬ 
ant  as  they  are  to  our  own  people,  resident  or  travel¬ 
ing  in  those  countries,  they  are  equally  important  as 
types  and  illustrations  ol  our  American  Church  in  the 
eyes  of  the  foreigners  among  whom  they  are  planted. 
They  arrest  attention  ;  they  excite  inquiry ;  they  lead 
to  investigation ;  they  are  living  exemplifications  of 
the  faith  and  the  worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  I  will  take  you  at  once 
to  Ireland,  the  point  at  which  I  began  my  official  duties 
in  Europe. 

The  General  Convention,  at  its  session  in  Baltimore 
last  fall,  passed  resolutions  expressing  the  fraternal 
sympathy  of  the  American  Church  with  the  then  Dis¬ 
established  Church  of  Ireland.  To  these  resolutions 
was  added  a  letter  from  the  House  of  Bishops  to  the 
Archbishops,  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  that  Church ;  and 
by  a  special  request  of  the  House  of  Bishops  I  was  de¬ 
puted  to  present  these  documents,  duly  attested,  to  the 
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proper  authorities  in  Ireland.  I  reached  Queenstown 
on  the  2 1  st  of  November,  and  got  to  Dublin  that  eve¬ 
ning.  The  Archbishop  and  Mrs.  Trench  immediately 
called  upon  us,  and  insisted  that  we  should  accept  the 
hospitalities  of  the  Palace,  which  we  did  for  several 
days.  On  Saturday  I  went  to  Armagh,  and  delivered 
to  the  Most  Reverend  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  Primate  of  Ireland,  the  important  papers  commit¬ 
ted  to  my  charge.  They  were  received  by  His  Grace 
with  peculiar  gratification,  and  have  been  by  him  laid 
before  the  recent  session  of  their  General  Convention 
in  Dublin. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  the  26th  of  November,  at  the 
request  of  the  Lord  Primate,  whose  guests  we  were,  I 
preached  in  the  Cathedral  of  Armagh,  being,  as  I  was 
told,  the  first  American  Bishop  who  had  ever  preached 
in  that  venerable  Church. 

On  St.  Andrew’s  Day,  in  the  Diocese  of  Derry,  at 
the  request  of  the  Lord  Bishop,  the  Rector  and  others 
I  preached  in  All  Saints'  Church,  Cloony,  near  Derry, 
the  Bishops  of  Derry  and  Tuam  being  present. 

During  my  stay  in  Ireland,  I  had  frequent  and  most 
interesting  conversations  with  the  two  Archbishops 
and  other  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  Church,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  peculiar  position  of  their  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  real 
merits  of  this  Disestablishment  question.  It  is  only  as 
you  visit  from  Diocese  to  Diocese,  and  hear  from  vari¬ 
ous  Bishops,  Clergy  and  Laity  their  several  views,  and 
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see  before  you  some  practical  results  of  such  disrup¬ 
tion,  that  you  can  begin  to  realize  through  what  an 
ecclesiastical  upheaval  the  Church  of  Ireland  has 
passed,  or  rather  is  now  passing. 

Before,  however,  I  enlarge  on  this  point,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  early  history  of 
the  Irish  Church,  that  we  may  the  better  understand 
what  that  Church  has  been  in  the  past,  its  present  po¬ 
sition,  and  what  it  may  become  in  the  future. 

From  the  planting  of  the  true  faith  in  Ireland  down 
to  the  present  day,  the  Church,  following  the  fortunes 
of  the  State,  has  been  like  a  ship  tossed  up  and  down 
on  a  troubled  sea.  It  is  a  sad  history,  yet  it  has  its 
bright  pages,  which  constitute  a  precious  heritage, 
which  will  ever  be  cherished  by  pious  minds. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  “in  the  first  period  of 
her  history  Ireland  was  independent,  both  in  Church 
and  State,  ol  any  foreign  potentate  whatsoever,  and 
possessed  a  considerable  share  of  those  benefits  which 
result  from  industry,  laws  and  literature,  with  perhaps 
as  much  tranquility,  public  and  private,  as  was  enjoyed 
by  Greece  at  its  most  brilliant  period.” 

In  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  centuries,  Ireland  was  so 
universally  celebrated  for  its  learning  and  piety,  that 
students  flocked  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  so 
much  so,  that  when  a  man  of  letters  in  Britain  or  else¬ 
where,  or  on  the  Continent,  was  missing,  it  became  a 
proverb,  “  Amaudatus  est  ad  disciplinam  in  Hibernia .” 

Allemand,  a  French  author  in  his  Histoire  Monas - 


tique  d' Irelande,  tells  us  “  that  it  was  enough  to  be  an 
Irishman,  or  even  to  have  studied  in  Ireland,  to  become 
the  founder  of  some  religious  seminary  in  any  part  of 
Europe.” 

In  the  language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  “  Ireland  was  then 
the  School  of  the  West,  the  quiet  habitation  of  sanctity 
and  literature.”  “  We  find  also,”  says  Mosheim,  “  Irish 
Divines  discharging  with  the  highest  reputation  and 
applause,  the  functions  of  Doctors  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  during  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.” 

“  Let  one,”  says  the  late  Dean  of  Ardagh,  (Dr.  Mur¬ 
ray),  “stand  in  imagination  on  the  top  of  Mt.  St.  Gothard, 
where  her  house  of  refuge  still  remains,  and  looking 
to  the  North  and  to  the  South,  to  the  East  and  to  the 
West,  he  will  be  able  to  trace  with  the  map  of  Europe 
in  his  hand,  the  footsteps  of  the  Irish  Missionaries 
through  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,' 
imparting  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  extensive  regions 
the  blessings  of  pure  Christianity  and  moral  civiliza¬ 
tion.” 

In  a  stirring  sermon  preached  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  two  years  ago,  by  the  Elon.  and  Rev.  William 
Conyngham  Plunkett,  A.  M.,  alter  showing  conclusively 
that  “  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Patrick  was  free  from 
the  errors  of  the  modern  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
from  any  sort  of  subjection  to  the  Papal  yoke,”  and 
after  declaring  that  the  “creed  and  life  of  our  National 
Saint  alike  testify  to  the  fact,  that  the  faith  which  he 
held  and  on  which  he  built  up  our  National  Church, 


was  the  same  pure  and  primitive  faith  which  is  so  fondly 
and  zealously  guarded  by  the  Church  ”  of  which  he  is  a 
minister,  he  goes  on  to  say:  “And  if  this  be  the  wit¬ 
ness  borne  by  the  creed  and  life  of  the  founder  of  our 
National  Church,  what  shall  I  say  to  his  successors,  St. 
Columba,  St.  Aiclen,  St.  Colman,  St.  Columbanus, 
and  those  other  grand  old  Irish  heroes  who  grained  for 
our  country,  in  the  centuries  which  followed,  the  title  of 
‘The  Isle  of  Saints?'”  And  then  he  indignantly  and 
justly  exclaims:  “Shame!  shame!  my  fellow  countrymen, 
on  our  laggard  patriotism,  that  while  other  nations  and 
other  Churches  treasure  in  their  memories  with  such 
jealous  pride,  the  records  of  their  ancestral  glories, 
many  oi  us  seem  to  know  and  care  so  little  about 
what  our  forefathers  did  in  those  proud  days,  when 
Ireland  was  the  University  ot  Europe,  when  England 
sent  her  sons  to  be  taught  in  her  Colleges,  and  when 
Irish  Missionaries  went  forth  from  the  sea-ghrt  Isle  of 
Iona,  and  from  many  another  retreat  of  piety  and 
learning  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  and  to 
win  souls  to  Christ  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  even  Italy  itself!”  These  strong  words  are 
fully  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  history.  “Truth,”  says 
the  learned  Christopher  Wordsworth,  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  “Truth  requires  us  to  declare  that  St.  Austin, 
from  Italy,  ought  not  to  be  called  the  Apostle  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  much  less  the  Apostle  of  Scotland ;  but  that 
title  ought  to  be  given  to  St.  Columba  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  from  the  Irish  School  of  Iona,”  adding  these  re- 
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markable  words  :  “  We  are  proud  to  remember  that  in 
a  great  measure  we  owe  our  Christianity  to  Ireland, 
and,  alas  !  we  may  not  forget  that  Ireland  owes  her 
Romanism  to  us.” 

I  have  quoted  these  passages  of  various  authors  to 
show,  in  a  few  words,  the  character  of  the  old  histori¬ 
cal  Independent  Church  of  Ireland,  and  what  a  heritage 
of  holy  memories  she  has,  which  it  is  her  duty  to 
keep  as  a  precious  deposit  for  all  future  generations. 

The  ravages  of  the  Danes  in  the  9th  century,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  three  centuries  of  internecine  wars,  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  in  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury,  “when  Pope  Adrian  handed  over  the  Emerald 
Isle  to  the  tender  mercies  of  adventurers.” 

In  this  century  (the  12th)  it  was  that  the  first  Romish 
legate  was  appointed  for  Ireland ;  the  first  Papal  pall 
bestowed  on  an  Irish  prelate;  and  the  first  Council 
*  held  which  decreed  that  the  Irish  ritual  and  discipline 
should  conform  to  the  Anglo-Roman  or  Papal  Church. 

A  dreary  ecclesiastical  waste  stretches  away  from  the 
Synod  of  Cashel  to  the  Reformation,  and  for  over  three 
centuries  the  true  Church  of  Christ  in  Ireland  was 
trodden  down  by  Papal  usurpation. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  Primitive  Irish  Church  be¬ 
came  again  the  Established  Church  ;  and  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1551,  the  English  Prayer  Book  began  to  be 
publicly  used  in  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

The  English  Liturgy,  according  to  the  last  revision 
in  1661,  was  adopted  by  the  Irish  Church,  in  convoca- 


tion,  in  1662  ;  though  it  did  not  become  the  law  of  the 
land  till  June,  1 666. 

From  this  date  until  January  1,  1871,  the  Church  of 
Ireland  was  regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Church 
ot  England,  and  the  two  were  ever  associated  in  the 
title-page  ol  the  Prayer  Book  and  in  all  Parliamentary 
acts  as  “The  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.” 

But  on  the  26th  of  July,  1869,  “An  act  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
and  to  make  provision  in  respect  to  the  Temporalities 
thereof,”  known  as  the  “  Irish  Church  Act,”  was  passed 
by  the  Royal  Parliament.  By  this  act  the  union  which 
had  hitherto  been  established  by  law  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  was  “dissolved,”  and 
the  Church  of  Ireland  as  thus  separated,  “  ceased  to 
be  established  by  law,”  from  and  after  January  1,  1871. 

Ao-ainst  this  act  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  loud  and  earnest 
remonstrances  were  uttered.  A  Conference  of  the 
Archbishops,  Bishops,  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
was  held  in  Dublin  in  April,  1869,  to  consider  this  bill 
which  was  then  before  Parliament ;  to  point  out  its 
injustice,  and  to  protest  against  it. 

In  reading  the  report  of  that  Conference  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  intense  feeling  of  repugnance 
manifested  towards  Mr.  Gladstone’s  bill,  and  the  great 
fears  which  arose  in  the  minds  of  all,  should  that  bill 
become  a  law.  But,  despite  all  remonstrances,  the  act 
was  passed,  the  bonds  of  union  which  had  so  long 
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bound  her  to  the  Church  of  England  were  severed, 
and  she  was  remanded  back  to  her  original  indepen¬ 
dence  and  self-government.  Immediately  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and 
Dublin,  on  the  18th  August,  issued  their  mandates  for 
the  re-assembling  of  the  old  National  Synod  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  The  Provincial  Synods  of  the 
Archiepiscopal  provinces  of  Armagh  and  Dublin  met 
in  a  United  Synod  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin, 
Sept.  14,  1869.  At  this  Synod,  “  the  co-operation  of 
the  faithful  laity  ”  was  earnestly  asked  for,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  a  Lay  Conference  was  held  in  Dublin,  in  Oct. 
1869,  “  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  mode  and 
extent  of  lay  representation  under  the  Church  Act.” 
This  was  adjusted  by  this  Conference  under  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  His  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  ;  and,  in 
addition,  they  recommended  the  formation  of  a  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Delegates  trom  the  several 
Diocesan  Synods,  who,  together  with  the  Bishops  and 
such  other  learned  persons  as  they  may  think  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  call  to  their  aid,  were  “  to  frame  a  draft  of  a  Con¬ 
stitution  for  the  Government  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.” 
This  Committee  was  organized,  and  the  result  of  its 
three  weeks,  session  was  the  draft  of  a  Constitution 
which  was  submitted  to  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  which,  at  the  call  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  met  in  Dublin  on  the  15th 
Lebruary,  1S70. 

After  deeply  impressive  religious  services  in  St. 


Patrick’s  Cathedral,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  the 
“  Antient  Concert  Rooms,”  Great  Brunswick  Street, 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  address  of  the 
Lord  Primate  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  survey  of  the  then  existing  state  of  things, 
and  ol  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  the  new 
condition  lay  upon  them,  by  being  deprived  of  the 
support  and  recognition  of  the  State,  with  which  they 
had  been  so  long  connected,  “We,”  he  says,  “have  re¬ 
ceived  a  rude  shock  but  not  a  vital  injury.  Our 
L  hurch  still  retains  all  that  is  essential  to  its  ex¬ 
istence  as  a  living  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
We  retain  our  old  form  of  Divine  worship,  and  the  three¬ 
fold  Apostolic  Order  which  the  Church  of  Ireland  has 
possessed  for  more  than  fourteen  centuries.  In  doc¬ 
trine  and  discipline  we  are  unchanged.  We  have  not, 
therefore,  to  create,  but  to  restore ;  not  to  build  up  a 
new  Church,  but  to  supply  such  supports  as  the  State 
has  taken  away  from  the  old.  This  is  a  work  which 
can  only  be  done  by  the  cordial  co-operation  and  united 
effort  of  the  whole  Church. 

This  First  General  Convention  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  sat  forty-one  days.  They  were  days  of  ex¬ 
treme  anxiety  and  excitement.  Everything  was  new 
and  untried ;  elements  were  brought  together  which 
could  only  partially  coalesce ;  extremes  of  opinions 
were  uttered  which  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  re¬ 
concile.  At  times  distrust,  at  times  alarm,  at  times 
despondency,  swayed  the  minds  of  the  assembly. 
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Yet  out  of  all  these  troubles  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  safely  guided  them,  and  enabled  that  large,  and 
in  one  sense,  heterogeneous  body,  all  unused  to  such 
legislation,  to  reach  a  result  which  proved  that  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  indeed  watched  over  and  guided 
their  labors,  and  preserved  them  from  the  dangers 
which  seemed  at  the  first  to  beset  their  hitherto 
untried  path. 

The  Constitution  which  this  Convention  adopted  was 
admirably  framed,  and  embodied  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  principles  of  Canon  law.  It  received  and  ap¬ 
proved  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  adopted  by  the 
Synod  of  Dublin,  1634.  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  as  approved  by  the  Synod  of  Dublin  in  1662. 

“It  declared  in  its  Third  Article  that  it  maintained 
communion  with  the  sister  Church  of  England,  and 
with  all  other  Christian  Churches  agreeing  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  Declaration.”  The  General  Convention, 
as  to  its  organization,  powers,  modes  of  transacting 
business,  was  modeled  upon  the  plan  of  the  American 
and  the  Australian  Churches.  It  was  to  consist  of  two 
houses,  the  House  of  Bishops  and  the  House  of  Cleri¬ 
cal  and  Lay  Deputies.  The  latter  House,  however, 
instead  of  being  composed  ol  an  equal  number  of 
Clerev  and  Laitv,  as  with  us,  was  to  consist  of  208 
Representatives  of  the  Clergy  and  416  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Laity,  thus  doubling  the  number  of  the 
Laity.  The  General  Synod  meets  each  year,  while 
the  Representatives  to  it  are  elected  every  three  years. 
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It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  I  should  go  into 
any  detail  upon  this  point.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  in  most  of  its  leadinn  fea- 
tures  resembles  ours,  especially  upon  all  fundamental 
points. 

All  this  is  interesting  to  us,  and  especially  to  this 
Diocese,  because  the  principles  enunciated  in  this  Con¬ 
stitution  ot  the  Church  ot  Ireland  were  those  which  Dr. 
William  White,  our  first  Bishop,  first  suggested,  and 
which  he  incorporated  in  that  Constitution  of  our 
American  Church,  drawn  up  by  him  and  his  few  com¬ 
panions,  in  his  house  in  Walnut  Street,  above  Third. 
I  he  entire  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State; 
the  introduction  of  the  laity  as  joint  counsellors  and 
legislators  in  Church  Synods  ;  the  right  of  a  Diocese 
to  choose  its  own  Bishop  by  the  concurrent  votes  of 
its  Clergy  and  laity:  these  were  the  principles  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  which,  lost  to  the  Church  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  and  more,  during  the  ascendency  which  the 
Priesthood  had  claimed  and  exercised  over  lay  people, 
were  reproduced  and  engrafted  into  the  Constitution 
of  our  Church  by  our  first  venerable  Bishop,  and  which 
since  then  have  been  copied  in  their  essential  features 
by  various  Colonial  Synods,  and  by  the  deliberate 
action  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

In  my  intercourse  with  the  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Irish  Church,  I  found  them 
eagerly  desirous  to  learn  the  results  and  workings  of 
our  organization.  I  was  happy  in  telling  them  the 
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details,  not  only  of  our  great  legislative  bodies,  our 
General  and  Diocesan  Conventions,  but  also  of  our 
Boards  of  General  and  Diocesan  Missions,  and  our 
other  Church  agencies  for  carrying  on.  the  work  en¬ 
trusted  to  our  care. 

The  fact  that  the  American  Church  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  America,  and  sprung  up 
as  an  independent  Church  by  its  virtual  disestablish¬ 
ment  at  the  Revolution,  was  often  alluded  to  and 
dwelt  upon;  and  indeed  the  whole  history  of  our  Church, 
struggling  with  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  it  at 
its  organization,  with  the  impediments  which  seemed 
to  hinder  its  progress  for  so  many  subsequent  years, 
furnished  arguments  wherewith  to  meet  the  objections 
to  the  present  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  and  also  fur¬ 
nished  grounds  of  promise  and  hope  for  the  future. 

FRANCE. 

Three  Sundays,  as  well  as  Ash-Wednesday,  I  offici¬ 
ated  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Paris.  The 
then  Rector  of  this  beautiful  Church  has  resigned,  and 
the  Parish  is  now  vacant.-  The  position  of  Rector  there 
is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  requires  the  most  careful 
administrative,  as  well  as  high  pulpit  and  pastoral 
power. 

The  Church  in  Paris  occupies  a  prominent  and  in¬ 
fluential  position.  The  American  population  there  is 
quite  large,  and  the  Episcopal  element  of  that  popula¬ 
tion  itself,  would  more  than  fill  the  present  building,  if 
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all  went  to  Church.  Standing,  as  it  does,  at  the  very 
gate-way  ol  the  Continent,  at  a  point  where  the  Amer¬ 
ican  traveller  first  joins  in  our  service  abroad,  and 
where  he  last  hears  its  solemn  words  on  his  homeward 
route,  it  is  all  important  that  it  should  be  presided  over 
by  one,  who  can  command  the  full  confidence  of  his 
fellow  countrymen,  and  who  by  his  intellectual  force 
and  culture,  by  his  sound  and  faithful  setting  forth  of 
1  )ivine  truth,  and  by  his  tender  and  sympathizing  pas¬ 
toral  traits,  can  sustain  and  carry  on  in  harmony  and 
with  efficiency,  the  most  important  ministerial  work  of 
our  Church  in  Europe.  Such  a  commanding  position, 
with  its  outlook  all  over  the  Continent,  requires  a  com¬ 
manding-  man.  Few  Churches  in  the  United  States 
gather  within  their  walls  in  any  one  year,  so  many  per¬ 
sons  of  wealth,  influence  and  position,  as,  during  the 
twelve  months  pass  through  this  Church  in  Paris. 
The  tide  of  travel  is  ever  pouring  itself  through  its 
doors,  and  a  man  is  needed  there  equal  to  the  vast 
demands  of  these  thousands,  and  able  to  impress  the 
truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  upon  the  minds,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  upon  the  the  hearts  of  his  ever  chang¬ 
ing-  congregations. 

The  general  condition  of  society  and  government  in 
France  was  truly  deplorable.  The  contrast  between 
its  present  state  and  what  I  have  beheld  on  former 
visits,  was  broadly  marked.  My  last  residence  in  Paris 
previous  to  this,  was  during  the  great  Exposition  of 
1867.  Then  representatives  from  nearly  all  parts  of 


the  world  had  gathered  there,  and  each  civilized  nation 
had  sent  thither  specimens  of  its  arts,  science  and  in¬ 
dustrial  skill.  Then  Kings  and  Oueens  and  Rulers  of 
all  grades,  congregated  to  this  Universal  Exhibition. 
Paris  never  wore  a  gayer  aspect.  France  was  never 
more  prosperous.  The  Empire  was  never  more  ac¬ 
ceptable,  and  the  Emperor  never  had  a  stronger  hold 
on  the  will  of  the  people,  as  was  proved  by  the  famous 
plebiscite  which  shortly  after  gave  him  its  millions  of 
suffrages. 

o 

The  next  time  I  visited  Paris  all  was  changed.  In- 
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stead  of  the  clean,  orderly  and  beautiful  Paris,  the 
streets  were  dirty,  the  police  arrangements  defective, 
and  every  now  and  then  the  eye  met  with  ruins  and 
devastations  made,  not  by  the  Germans,  but  by  them¬ 
selves,  as  during  the  “  Commune  ”  Frenchman  fought 
against  Frenchman,  and  mad  men  and  furious  women 
pillaged  and  broke  down  and  set  on  fire,  houses,  gal¬ 
leries,  palaces,  and  national  buildings,  until  the  city  was 
scarred  and  blistered  by  the  fiend-like  mob  which  ruled 
and  rioted  under  the  “Commune.” 

Instead  of  the  Empire,  was  now  a  Republic,  so 
weak  that  it  dare  not  venture  to  fix  its  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Paris  ;  while  the  Emperor  and  Empress  and 
Prince  Imperial,  whom  I  had  so  often  seen  receive 
the  homage  of  their  subjects,  were  now  exiles  in  a  for¬ 
eign  land.  Such  changes  could  not  but  leave  their 
tide-marks  behind.  The  effects  of  these  revolutions 
were  everywhere  painfully  visible. 


Of  course  I  saw  in  Paris,  and  elsewhere  in  France, 
more  or  less  traces  of  the  Franco-German  War,  and 
the  devastations  of  the  Commune.  What  I  heard  from 
eye-witnesses  of  the  two  Sieges  of  Paris;  what  I  heard 
from  those  who  were  at  Sedan  and  Metz,  and  Strasburg, 
and  other  places,  and  what  was  everywhere  so  apparent, 
the  unhinged  and  disjointed  state  ot  all  the  great  in¬ 
terests  of  trade,  commerce,  travel  and  traffic,  was 
enough  to  convince  any  one  of  the  fearful  evils  which 
attended  that  war,  and  the  anarchy  and  bloodshed 
which  disgraced  the  Communistic  Republic. 

It  was  an  illustration  on  a  national  scale  of  the  truth 
of  God’s  \\  ore!  with  reference  to  individuals,  “Pride 
goeth  before  destruction  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a 
fall.”  It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  go  into  any 
detail  ot  war's  horrors,  or  to  moralize  upon  the  many 
lessons  which  these  events  taught,  not  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  only,  but  the  world. 

There  are,  however,  several  religious  aspects  of  this 
Franco-German  War  and  the  Commune  which  ought 
to  be  noticed  in  an  address  like  this. 

It  so  happened  that  I  was  in  Austria,  in  1866,  when 
war  was  declared  between  Germany  and  Austria,  a 
war  terminated  after  a  seven  day's  campaign  by  the 
battle  of  Sadowa.  I  well  remember,  how  we  could 
hardly  believe  our  ears  as  the  news  of  that  battle  flew 
from  town  to  town.  That  the  Austrian  Army,  esteemed 
by  so  many  as  the  best  disciplined  in  Europe,  should 
be  beaten  by  the  Prussians,  was  astounding!  But  so 


it  was,  and  what  was  the  result,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
religious  results  of  that  victory  ?  It  broke  to  a  great 
extent  the  power  of  Austria,  it  gave  back  to  Italy, 
Venetia;  and  caused  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  break  the 
Concordat,  which  had  long-  existed  between  it  and  the 
Pope  whereby  the  Government  of  Austria  was  pledged 
to  stand  by  the  Holy  Father,  and  hold  up  His  Tempo¬ 
ral,  as  well  as  Spiritual  Power.  This  was  the  result  of 
the  victory  of  this  Protestant  Germany  over  Roman 
Catholic  Austria. 

And  now,  again,  the  God  of  Battles,  and  the  God  of 
Nations,  gives  victory  to  this  same  German  Protestant 
nation  over  France.  And  what  follows? — the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  French  troops  from  Rome — the  loss  of 
the  Pope’s  Temporal  Power,  and  the  occupation  of 
Rome  as  the  seat  of  government  for  all  Italy  for  the 
first  time,  for  fifteen  centuries.  This  position  Rome 
had  not  held  since  the  breaking  up  of  Pagan  Rome  in 
the  third  century,  when  Constantine,  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  transferred  the  seat  of  Empire  from  Rome  to 
Byzantium,  and  erected  Constantinople,  or  the  city  of 
Constantine,  as  the  rival  of  the  Eternal  City.  It  well 
deserves  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  Christian 
men,  and  especially  of  the  students  of  Prophecy,  that 
such  results,  so  upheaving  to  the  long  existing  state 
of  things  in  Europe — so  crushing  to  the  two  great 
powers,  which  were,  to  the  Papacy,  what  the  two 
columns  on  which  Sampson  leaned  were  to  the  temple 
of  Dagon,  “  the  two  middle  pillars  on  which  the  house 
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stood,”  should  have  transpired  in  so  brief  a  time — 
with  such  suddenness — from  such  unlookedfor  sources. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  all  through  France,  what  little 
hold  religion  has  upon  the  men  of  the  country.  They 
leave  it,  as  they  say,  for  women  and  Priests.  Hence, 
there  is  no  real  moral  stamina  in  the  nation.  Nothing 
to  fall  back  upon  and  prop  it  up,  when  exposed,  as 
lately,  to  the  fiery  trials  of  war  and  anarchy. 

The  true  principles  of  our  Holy  Faith  have  never 
permeated  the  national  heart,  or  shaped  the  national 
life.  Nor  will  this  deplorable  state  of  things  be  changed 
until  they  are  imbued  with  a  religion  that  requires  the 
renewing  of  the  heart,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  re¬ 
pentance  toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Yet  of  this  religion,  there  is  verv  little  in 
France. 

1  have  been  privileged  to  meet  with  some  of  the 
best  French  Protestant  Society  in  Paris,  and  elsewhere, 
and  I  have  been  delighted  to  see  how  the  national  vi¬ 
vacity  and  hopefulness  have  been  beautified  and  sanc¬ 
tified  by  grace,  giving  to  these  disciples,  earnestness, 
zeal  and  fidelity.  But  they  lack  coherence,  they  need 
organization.  Force  is  lost  for  want  of  compacting  it 
into  Churchly  forms,  and  directing  it  in  Churchly  chan¬ 
nels.  The  thought  was  forced  upon  me  in  1866-7, 
when  I  had  leisure  to  look  into  the  subject,  and  has 
been  confirmed  by  my  recent  visit  to  France,  that  what 
the  Protestantism  of  that  nation  needs,  in  order  to  give 
it  compact  strength  and  vital  energy  and  directness  of 


aim,  is  an  organization  like  our  own, — a  Church  with 
an  Apostolic  Episcopate — the  Catholic  creeds, — and  a 
liturgy  based  on  the  offices  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

How  often  have  I  had  occasion  to  bless  God  as  I 
have  seen  the  once  strong-  Protestantism  of  France  as 
expounded  by  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  the  once  strong 
Protestantism  of  Germany,  as  expounded  by  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  evaporate  into  rationalism  and  sacra- 
mentalism  and  arianism  and  neology,  that  the  Reform¬ 
ers  of  the  English  Church  held  most  reverently  to  the 
Episcopal  Regimen — to  the  Nicene  Creed — to  aliturgic 
worship !  This,  I  am  well  persuaded,  is  what  is  needed 
in  France  now.  It  is  the  only  Church  which  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  meet  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  needs  of 
the  people  on  the  other.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
a  most  interesting  letter  which  I  have  recently  received 
from  a  French  Clergyman  who  has  long  and  carefully 
studied  the  religious  phases  of  the  French  mind. 

In  saying  this,  I  find  myself  sustained,  in  a  measure, 
by  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  itself,  as  several 
interesting  facts  will  show.  The  founder  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church,  Calvin,  established  a  liturgy  for  that 
Church,  as  did  his  pupil  and  follower,  John  Knox,  for 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  forerunner  of  Calvin, 
William  Farel,  whose  fiery  zeal  in  destroying  Romish 
altars  and  images  and  adornments,  won  for  him  the 
name  of  “the  Iconoclast  of  the  Swiss  Reformation,” 
though  he  gave  undue  preference  for  Sermons,  and 
though  he  had  swept  away  all  vestiges  of  the  Roman 
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Ritual,  yet  when  he  found  the  necessity  of  constructing 
some  form  ot  worship,  began  by  setting  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  and  the  Ten  Commandments  to  music, and  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  be  sung  by  the  congregations.  Calvin  went 
much  farther  than  this,  and  in  his  formulary  of  worship, 
published  in  1543,  six  years  before  the  1st  Book  of  Ed. 
A  I.,  not  only  did  he  retain  the  festivals  of  the  Church 
which  commemorate  the  great  epochs  of  our  Lord’s 
life  ;  not  only  did  he  ordain  Christmas,  Good  Friday, 
Easter,  Ascension  Day,  and  Whit-Sunday  as  special 
beasts,  the  first  two  and  last  ol  which,  were  to  be 
celebrated  with  peculiar  solemnity;  not  only  did  he 
adopt  the  Tc  Deum ,  the  Nunc  Dimittis ,  and  the  Mag¬ 
nificat ;  but  at  his  suggestion  Clement  Marot  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Beza  translated  the  Psalms  of  David  into  French 
verse,  Guillame  Franc  set  them  to  simple  congrega¬ 
tional  music,  and  they  became  the  choral  and  respon¬ 
sive  parts  of  Calvin’s  liturgy.  It  is  to  this  act  of  Cal¬ 
vin,  that  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the  Psalter  set  to 
music,  and  used  responsively  in  the  congregation,  into 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  into  our  own. 

This  Liturgy  of  Calvin  was  adopted  by  all  the  Re¬ 
formed  Synods  in  France,  and  while  John  Knox’s  Lit¬ 
urgy,  after  a  century’s  use  in  Scotland,  gradually  faded 
out  ol  the  public  worship,  until  partially  renewed  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming,  in  his  Scotch  Church,  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  the  Liturgies  of  the  Churches  of  the  Genevese, 
ol  the  \  audois,  of  Neufchatel,  and  Vallangin,  continue 
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more  or  less  in  vogue  to  this  day.  It  is  well  known 
that  colonies  of  the  Huguenots,  fleeing  from  the  bloody 
persecutions  which  followed  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  eventually  reached  our  new 
country,  and  large  bodies  of  them  settled  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York,  and  in  South  Carolina.  They  brought 
this  Liturgy  of  Calvin  with  them.  They  established 
Churches  in  which  it  was  used  ;  but,  unable  to  keep 
up  a  supply  of  religious  teachers,  they  ultimately 
lapsed  into  the  Liturgic  English  Church.  Four  Hu¬ 
guenot  Churches  were  established  in  South  Carolina, 
but  all  have  become  Episcopal ;  the  transition  being, 
as  the  descendants  of  the  Huguenots  themselves  say, 
“natural  and  easy,  for  the  French  Reformed  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches,  although  differing 
in  their  government  and  discipline,  are  closely  allied 
in  their  principles  and  forms  of  worship.”  Thus  we 
see  that  it  would  be  no  torced  or  unnatural  strain  upon 
French  Protestantism,  to  urge  its  acceptance  of  our 
Church,  not  indeed  in  all  its  details  of  forms  or  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  but  as  an  outline  model. 

But  the  difficulty  with  French  Protestantism  now  is, 
that  in  default  of  fixed  creeds  and  a  Scriptural  Liturgy, 
and  an  Apostolic  Ministry,  it  has  swerved  from  the  old 
faith  of  the  early  reformers,  and  is  divided  into  three 
bodies — the  Reformed,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Inde¬ 
pendent; —  numbering  in  all  about  two  thousand  places  - 
of  worship,  and  twelve  hundred  pastors.  These  have 
no  unity  among  themselves,  and  Socinianism  and  Ra- 
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tionalism  largely  prevail.  About  one-eighteenth  of 
the  present  population  may  be  called  Protestant. 

What  is  wanted,  however,  is  not  a  creedless  Protes¬ 
tantism,  which  necessarily  is  self-disintegrating,  but  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  England.  Protesting 
against  error,  reforming  abuses,  asserting  Scriptural 
rights,  and  holding  with  the  Apostles  the  fellowship, 
doctrine  and  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Such 
a  Protestantism  as  this  would  save  France. 

“M  y  conviction  grows  deeper  every  day,”  says  Pere 
Hyacinthe  in  a  recent  letter,  “  that  France  can  only  be 
saved  through  Christianity;  but  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  she  will  never  accept  it  in  such  a  form  (as  that 
presented  by  the  late  Vatican  Council)  ;  and  I  must 
add,  it  is  quite  right  that  she  should  not.  For  my  part, 
unshaken  as  I  am  in  the  faith  and  the  love  I  have 
preached  to  the  world — a  Catholic  and  a  Priest — I  do 
not  feel  that  I  can  exercise  the  hoi)'  ministry  in  the  ranks 
of  a  clergy  which  has  been  led  astray  by  a  system  for 
which  it  was  not  created — that  great  French  clergy 
which  in  this  crucial  hour  of  history  sums  up  the  re¬ 
storation  of  our  ruined  country  in  these  things — to 
accept  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope — to  re-establish  his 
temporal  power,  and  to  perpetuate  the  ignorance  of 
the  people.  Such  a  programme  will  not  do  for  me.  1 
should  cease  to  be  honest,  I  should  be  a  liar  to  you  and 
-  to  my  own  conscience,  if  I  suffered  it  to  be  inscribed 
on  my  banner.” 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Pere  Hyacinthe  writes  thus 
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boldly,  when  he  sees  the  once  strong  and  almost  inde¬ 
pendent  Gallican  Church,  virtually  giving  up  its  long- 
defended  national  liberties  to  ultramontane  despotism; 
and  the  College  of  the  Sobornne,  which  so  long  de¬ 
fended  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  against 
Papal  supremacy,  and  against  the  bull  “  Unigenitus,” 
now  succumb  to  the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility.  From 
the  resulting  evils  of  such  a  course,  it  is  only  Chris¬ 
tianity  that  can  save  afflicted  France;  yet  not  the  so- 
called  Christianity  which  is  found  in  Papal  dogmas  and 
Jesuitical  catechisms,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  creed 
of  Pius  the  IV.,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent ;  but  the  Christianity  of  the  Gospels,  the  for¬ 
mulated  Christianity  of  the  Primitive  Church,  which 
finds,  as  I  believe,  its  present  type  and  exponent  in  the 
faith  and  worship  of  our  own  American  Church. 

GERMANY. 

Traveling  through  Germany  this  time,  I  found  it  to 
be  quite  different  from  the  Germany  with  which  I  had 
been  previously  acquainted.  All  classes  seemed  to 
feel  the  effect  of  this  new  position.  In  lifting  up  Ger¬ 
many  from  a  kingdom,  embracing  several  principalities, 
to  an  empire,  embracing  several  kingdoms  ;  an  upward 
move  had  been  made,  which  had  stimulated  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  mind  beyond  any  force  which  had  excited  it  since 
the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Two  successful  wars 
humbling  the  house  of  Hapsburg  on  the  East,  and 
breaking  down  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  on  the  West, 
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could  not  but  flush  the  public  heart  with  pride,  and  in 
the  consciousness  of  its  strength,  the  nation  began  at 
once  to  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  industry  and  in¬ 
ternal  improvements,  so  as  to  keep,  what  had  been 
won,  and  make  the  national  life,  commensurate  with 
the  national  name — Imperial. 

Looking  at  the  present  religious  aspect  of  Germany, 
we  see  much  to  interest  and  much  to  excite  alarm. 

The  interest  clusters  mostly  around  the  Alt-Catholic 
movement  originated  in  Bavaria.  This  movement  is, 
as  you  are  aware,  a  reaction  against  the  dogma  of 
Papal  infallibility  promulgated  as  an  article  of  faith  by 
the  so-called  Ecumenical  Council,  which  was  assembled 
in  Rome,  on  the  8th  December,  1S69.  On  the  1  Sth  of 
July,  1870,  a  decree  was  published  by  this  Vatican 
Council  declaring  it  to  be  a  divinely  revealed  article  ot 
faith  that  the  Pope,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra  upon 
matters  pertaining  to  faith  or  morals,  de  fide  rcl  mori- 
bus,"  is  “endued  with  that  infallibility  which  the  Re¬ 
deemer  bestowed  upon  his  Church  in  such  matters,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  determinations  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 
in  such  matters  are  irreformable  by  their  own  virtue, 
and  not  by  reason  of  any  consent  of  the  Church.”  This 
blasphemous  dogma  was  promulgated  by  the  Pope,  and 
an  anathema  was  subjoined  against  all  who  did  not 
receive  and  believe  it.  It  was  a  fitting  accompaniment 
of  this,  that  the  acclamations  of  the  multitudes  within 
St.  Peter’s  hailing  this  new  dogma,  were  drowned  by 
the  noise  of  the  fearful  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and 


rain,  outside,  which  at  that  time  startled  Rome,  and 
sent  quaking-  and  dismay  into  all  hearts. 

It  was  known  long  before  this  Council  assembled,  lor 
what  purpose  it  was  to  be  convened.  Hence  its  ob¬ 
ject,  to  assert  as  an  article  of  faith  that  the  Pope  was 
infallible,  drew  out  against  it  most  learned  treatises 
and  letters  from  within  the  Church  of  Rome  itself. 
Among  the  foremost  of  these  opposers  of  this  doctrine 
was  Prof.  Dollinger  of  Munich,  Prof.  Huber,  and 
Michaelis,  the  Professor  ot  Philosophy  at  Braunsberg. 
In  order  to  secure  a  concert  of  action  among  those  op¬ 
posed  to  these  new  dogmas,  a  Congress  was  called  to 
assemble  at  Munich  in  September  last.  This  Con¬ 
gress  was  largely  attended,  and  was  presided  over  by 
Fred.  Van  Schulte,  Professor  of  Canon  Law  at  Prague. 
As  the  term  Alt-Catholik ,  or  Old  Catholic,  is  one  that 
you  constantly  hear  or  see  in  the  papers,  it  is  well  to 
know  exactly  what  it  means,  and  this  Congress  defined 
it  in  the  ist  section  of  its  programme,  thus  :  “We  main¬ 
tain  the  old  Catholic  Creed  as  it  is  attested  in  Scripture 
and  Tradition,  as  well  as  in  the  old  Catholic  worship. 
We  consider  ourselves,  accordingly,  as  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  we  will  not  submit  to  be  excluded 
from  this  Church,  nor  from  the  rights  which,  in  Church 
and  State,  accrue  to  us  as  members  of  the  Church.” 
The  paragraph  ends  with  a  rejection  of  all  the  dogmas 
introduced  during  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  This  sec- 
tion  was  unanimously  adopted.  In  the  second  section, 
having  stated  their  position  as  old  Catholics,  they  add: 


"We  maintain  the  old  Constitution  of  the  Church.  We 
repudiate  every  attempt  to  deprive  Bishops  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  independent  government  of  the  individual 
Churches.  We  repudiate  the  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Vatican  decrees,  that  the  Pope  is  the  only  God-ap¬ 
pointed  possessor  oi  Church  authority  and  power,  as 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
1  rent,  which  defines  the  God-appointed  hierarchy  as 
consisting  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.  We  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  it 
was  acknowledged  on  Scriptural  authority  in  the  old 
undivided  Christian  Church  by  the  Fathers  and  the 
Councils.  We  declare  that  articles  of  belief  can  only 
be  defined  in  consonance  with  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
old  traditions  of  the  Church,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the 
recognized  Fathers  and  Councils;  not  by  the  declara¬ 
tion  ol  the  Pope,  for  the  time  being,  and  the  express  or 
implied  consent  of  Bishops,  bound  by  oath,  to  un¬ 
limited  obedience  to  the  Pope.” 

In  the  third  section  of  this  programme,  after  speak¬ 
ing  of  looking  forward  to  a  union  with  the  Greek  and 
Russian  Church,  it  adds  :  “  Pursuing  the  desired  reforms 
and  the  path  of  science  and  progressive  Christian  cul¬ 
ture,  we  look  forward  to  a  gradual  reunion  with  the 
other  Christian  confessions,  especially  with  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Churches  and  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  England 
and  America.” 

I  have  quoted  these  sentences  to  show  you,  in  their 
own  ideas,  what  they  mean  by  the  term  “Alt  Catholik,” 


and  what  is  the  range  and  import  of  the  movement 
which,  with  such  enthusiasm,  was  inaugurated.  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  if  these  views  are  upheld  and 
adopted  by  the  people,  a  blow  will  be  struck  at  Papacy, 
but  little  less  forceful  and  but  little  less  pregnant  with 
future  results  than  that  struck  by  Luther,  when,  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  he  nailed  his  ninety- 
five  theses  to  the  door  of  the  Church  of  Wittemberg-. 
Every  one  of  the  sections  of  the  programme  of  this 
Munich  Conference  has  rung  throughout  Bavaria  and 
Germany,  like  the  blows  of  a  battle-axe  against  the 
door  of  the  Vatican  Assembly.  The  efforts  of  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  to  check  what  they  call 
the  “  anti-infallibility  heresy,”  by  fulminating  the  ana¬ 
themas  of  the  Church  against  recreant  Priests  and  Pro- 
fessors,  only  gives  greater  publicity  to  their  sinful 
doings,  calls  out  deeper  discussion,  and  confirms  more 
strongly  the  public  mind  in  resisting  dogmas  contrary 
to  God’s  Word  and  to  the  ancient  Fathers,  to  the  whole 
consensus  of  the  Latin  Church  to  the  time  of  Bellar- 
mine,  to  the  reason  and  common  sense  of  men,  and  to 
the  enlightened  sentiment  oi  the  Nineteenth  century. 
On  all  sides,  in  Germany,  we  see  the  tossing  and  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  popular  opinion,  surging  now  this  way, 
now  that,  as  the  infallibilist  or  the  anti-infallibilists  move 
the  popular  will.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
Prince  Bismarck  have  taken  a  decided  stand  against 
the  Clerical  Party.  This  Party,  representing  Ultra- 
montanism  in  its  most  hoodwinked  phase,  has  made 
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fierce  onset  against  Liberal  Priests,  and  Liberal  Pro¬ 
fessors  and  Liberal  Universities.  But  the  intelligence 
of  the  Germans  is  too  great  to  be  imposed  on  by  such 
utterances  as  are  found  in  the  Papal  Syllabus,  or  the 
Vatican  decrees. 

I  he  educated  mind  of  the  world  revolts  at  its  denun¬ 
ciations  of  science;  the  truthful  mind  of  the  world  re¬ 
jects  such  gross  falsifications  of  history  and  such 
wholesale  forgeries  as  have  been  fabricated  to  bolster 
up  and  give  an  air  ot  antiquity  to  this  modern  doctrine  ; 
and  the  politically  liberal  mind  ol  the  world  scouts  at 
the  denunciations  of  all  free  governments  and  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  which  fill  the  Encyclical  of  Pius  the 
IX.  But  I  will  not  enlarge.  Everywhere  1  heard  the 
subject  spoken  of  and  canvassed,  and  the  movement 
inaugurated  at  Munich  by  Dellinger  and  his  associates, 
will  go  on  ;  changing,  it  may  be,  in  some  of  its  forms, 
but  holding,  in  the  main,  to  its  determined  opposition 
to  the  new  Dogma  of  Infallibilty. 

W e  cannot  but  deeply  sympathize  in  this  Alt-Catholik 
movement.  It  may  fall  short  of  much  that  we  desire. 
It  may  retain  much  that  we  would  throw  off;  still  it  is 
a  great  step  onward  out  of  darkness  into  light,  and  in 
all  such  struggles  we  ought  not  to  withhold  our  moral 
support,  because  they  do  not  square  with  our  views, 
but  rather  aid  them,  in  the  conviction,  that  the  truth 
manfully  upheld,  will  finally  prevail. 

The  lectures  which  Dollinger  has  been  delivering  on 
the  re-union  of  the  Christian  Church  and  on  the  Re- 
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formation,  have  attracted  intense  interest.  They  will 
be  read  all  over  Europe.  Their  great  learning,  sound 
argument,  earnest  appeals,  must  have  controlling 
influence,  not  in  Germany  alone,  but  in  Italy,  where  his 
words  are  eagerly  caught  up,  and  re-published  in  Italian 
papers;  in  France,  where  they  strike  a  chord  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Gallican  as  against  the  Ultramontane 
Church;  and  in  England,  as  the  learned  and  dispassion¬ 
ate  views  of  a  man  wrestling  with  the  greatest  errors 
of  the  day.  Dollinger’s  own  hopes  and  aspirations 
are  thus  summed  up  in  the  closing  words  of  his  fifth 
lecture,  delivered  on  his  seventy-third  birth-day,  to  an 
audience  which  paid  him  the  highest  honors.  “He 
who  believes  ever  in  Christ,  he  who  loves  his  fatherland, 
cannot  shut  himself  out  from  the  expectation  that  a  not 
too  distant  future  will  bring  him  a  Church,  which  in  her 
purified  form  as  a  true  successor  of  the  old  Church  of 
the  first  uncorrupted  centuries,  shall  have  room,  and 
attractive  power  for  those  who  are  now  sundered;  a 
Church  in  which  Ireedom  with  order,  discipline,  and 
morality,  purity  of  faith  with  intelligence,  and  unre¬ 
stricted  enquiry  may  be  able  to  exist  together.” 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  ready  to  pray  that  he  may 
not  be  disappointed  of  his  hope. 

ITALY, 

We  arrived  in  Florence,  Saturday  evening,  the  30th 
of  December;  and  the  next  morning,  Sunday,  the 
31st,  I  went  to  the  Chapel,  occupied  by  the  Pro- 
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testant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  Piazza  del  Carmine, 
where,  alter  taking  part  in  the  service  with  the  Rev. 
Pierce  Connelly,  the  Rector,  1  preached  an  Advent 
Sermon. 

Monday,  January  ist,  1872,  the  Feast  of  the  Circum¬ 
cision,  I  took  part  in  the  Church  service  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Connelly,  and  he  preached.  For  four  days  1  was 
confined  to  the  house  by  sickness.  The  following  Sun¬ 
day,  I  again  preached  and  administered  the  Holy 
Communion. 

My  visit  to  the  Church  in  Florence,  Italy,  was  one  of 
mingled  pleasure  and  sadness. 

The  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  es¬ 
tablished  here  in  November,  1867,  by  the  Rev.  Pierce 
Connell)',  and  the  next  year  it  was  received  by  the 
Presiding  Bishop  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the 
General  Convention.  Since  his  election  as  Rector, 
Mr.  Connelly  has  discharged  his  duties  under  many 
disadvantages  as  to  place  and  surroundings.  In  the 
month  of  November,  1870,  the  Hon.  James  E.  Cooley, 
D.  Eogan  Campbell,  and  P.  Francis  Connelly,  Esqs., 
purchased  a  block  of  old  buildings,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  a  long  abandoned  Roman  Catholic  Chapel. 
This  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Con¬ 
nelly  for  a  moderate  rent,  to  enable  Mr.  C.  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  and  repairs  to  fit  it  for  our  ser¬ 
vice.  The  situation  is  desirable,  on  the  Piazza  del  Car¬ 
mine,  and  the  Chapel  itself,  now  that  it  has  been  reno¬ 
vated,  is  neat  and  attractive,  and  has  a  chancel,  organ-- 
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loft  and  robing  room.  The  seats  are  free,  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  are  well  attended,  and  the  ministrations  oi  the 
Rector  are  quite  acceptable.  Florence  has  lost  some¬ 
what  of  interest  by  the  removal  of  the  Royal  Court  to 
Rome,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  such  social 
and  official  elements  of  society.  Still  the  beautiful 
Tuscan  Capital,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  with  its  art 
galleries  and  historic  Churches  and  other  manifold  at- 
tractions,  will  ever  draw  to  it  travelers  and  residents  for 
whom  such  provision,  as  our  Church  offers,  will  ever  be 
gratefully  accepted. 

On  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  January,  we  went  to  Rome. 
The  next  evening,  a  number  of  the  Parishioners  of  our 
Church  there,  were  invited  to  meet  me  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nevin,  and  1  thus  be¬ 
came  early  acquainted  with,  and  had  a  warm  welcome 
from,  the  leading  people  of  our  communion  in  Rome. 

The  services  of  our  Church  have  been  held  in  Rome, 
in  various  places,  more  or  less  openly,  for  a  number 
of  years,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Butler, 
D.  D.,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Langdon  and  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Lyman,  D.  D.,  and  an  organization  was  made  under 
the  name  of  Grace  Church.  The  services  were  mostly 
held  in  the  Chapel  of  the  American  Embassy,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  American  Flag.  As  far 
back  as  1859  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  held  two  confirma¬ 
tions  in  Rome  in  this  Chapel,  when  seven  persons 
ratified  their  baptismal  vows.  After  the  American  Le¬ 
gation  was  withdrawn  from  Rome,  Dr.  Lyman  was 
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compelled  to  go  outside  the  walls,  and  hiring  an  old 
granary,  next  door  to  the  English  Church,  beyond  the 
Porto  del  Popolo,  he  fitted  it  up  for  divine  service,  and 
there  ministered  until  he  resigned  in  1868.  The  Rev. 
Robert  f.  Nevin  was  then  elected,  and  worship  has  still 
been  conducted  in  the  same  place,  though  attended 
with  many  inconveniencies. 

On  the  unification  of  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  the  removal  of  the  Capital  to  Rome,  the  Vestry'  on 
the  2d  of  November,  1870, 

Resolved ,  That,  "  in  view  of  the  late  political  changes  which  have  opened  the 
City  of  Rome  for  free  worship  to  all  Christians — that  it  is  expedient  that  the  American 
Church  be  moved  within  the  city  gates  at  the  earliest  day  practicable." 

The  following  April,  1871,  it  was 

Resolved ,  “  To  undertake  the  building  of  a  new  Church  upon  ground  of  our  own, 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  for  the  permanent  worship  of  the  American  congregation." 

This  measure  met  the  approval  of  high  Italian 
authority,  and  of  all  those  who  looked  to  the  future  in¬ 
terests  of  our  Church.  The  building  now  occupied, 
though  sufficiently  commodious,  is  yet  of  difficult  ac¬ 
cess,  “on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  always 
crowded  gate  (Porto  del  Popolo)  and  the  filth  of  the 
street  leading-  to  it,  which  is  used  as  a  hog  market.” 
The  room  is  up  several  flights  of  stairs,  and  has  no 
churchly  attraction  about  it.  Hence,  as  the  Rector 
well  says,  “  even  were  there  no  material  reasons 
for  our  occupying  now  a  convenient  station  within  the 
city,  the  respect  due  to  our  faith  and  national  name, 
requires  that  we  should  remove  from  ourselves  the 
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reproach  of  being  held  without  the  gates  as  an  unclean 
thing,  “with  the  swine”  as  the  Papal  Monsignori  were 
delighted  to  describe  it.” 

While  in  Rome,  I  went  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nevin  to 
look  at  various  sites  for  the  proposed  Church,  and 
gave  no  little  consideration  to  their  several  claims. 
After  much  thought  and  survey,  we  both  agreed,  that 
a  lot  which  we  examined  on  the  new  and  broad  street, 
called  the  Via  Nazionale  between  the  Via  Qattro 
Fontane  and  the  Piazza  del  Termini  was  preferable 
to  any  other.  It  is  a  new  quarter  of  the  city  which  is 
being  built  up  with  elegant  houses,  and  will  soon  be 
the  favorite  residence  of  the  foreign  population,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  purer  air,  greater  cleanliness  and  more 
modern  and  convenient  appartments.  This  lot,  after 
much  worry  and  negotiation,  was  secured  by  signed 
articles  of  agreement  on  the  26th  of  February  last 
(1872,)  at  a  cost  of  about  $18,000.  Knowing  as  I  do, 
the  facts  of  the  case,  I  regard  the  purchase  of  this  site 
as  eminently  judicious,  and  though  it  may  seem  a  large 
price,  yet  the  land  is  really  worth  it,  and  it  was  all 
important  that  we  should  have  this  eligible  place  on 
which  to  build,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  done,  sacrifice 
future  interests  of  the  Church  to  present  parsimony. 

As  to  the  expediency  ol  this  course,  moving  from 
outside  the  walls  to  within  the  wall,  and  building  a  new 
edifice,  rather  than  hiring  or  buying  an  old  Church 
Mr.  Nevin  thus  writes: 

“  To  a  people  like  the  Italians — all  eye  and  ear — the 
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very  stones,  the  spire  and  chimes,  of  a  distinctive 
Church  building,  will  teach  more  of  the  strength  and 
reality  of  our  Christianity,  than  any  amount  of  writings 
that  might  be  distributed  among  them  ;  and,  will  be, 
as  well,  a  constant,  visible  witness  to  them  that  religious 
liberty  and  the  rights  ol  human  conscience,  have  at 
last  found  a  home  in  the  city  ol  the  Popes  and  Ctesars. 
For  this  very  reason,  the  Italian  Government  welcomes 
our  project  with  undisguised  satisfaction,  and  guaran¬ 
tees  us  the  fullest  protection  in  our  work  that  the  State 
can  afford. 

“Should  it  yet  be  objected  that  it  would  be  cheaper, 
and  answer  every  purpose  lor  us  to  occupy  some  hired 
room,  or  secure  some  abandoned  Roman  Church,  1 
reply,  unhesitatingly,  that  it  would  not  be  cheaper  in 
the  end  ;  and  that  every  clergyman  knows  perfectly 
that  it  will  not  answer  as  well,  spiritually,  or  in  any 
other  way,  to  hold  a  congregation  in  a  hired  room,  as 
in  their  own  Church. 

“  The  congregation  for  which  I  plead  is  a  large  one, 
and  is  steadily  increasing  every  year.  It  is  one,  too, 
that  must  always  exercise  a  wide  influence  lor  good  or 
evil  to  the  Church.  Already  it  has  an  average  at¬ 
tendance,  during-  the  Winter  season,  of  from  four  to 
five  hundred  ;  and  I  would  remind  my  brethren  of  the 
clergy,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  ol  their  congregations 
that  does  not  every  year  have  some  ol  its  members 
worshipping  in  our  upper  room  at  Rome.  The  money 
that  we  ask  is,  after  all,  only  what  is  now  the  most  or- 
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clinary  outlay  every  year  for  far  less  important  congre¬ 
gations  at  home. 

“As  to  our  occupying  a  disused  Roman  Church,  it  is 
almost  an  impossibility.  The  Parish  Churches  in  Rome 
have  not  been,  and  will  not  be  confiscated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  monastic 
property.  It  will  be  many  years  before  they  come 
naturally  into  the  market,  and  then  we  could  never 
hope  to  get  one  in  a  better  quarter,  where  their  present 
congregations  will  always  be  able  to  sustain  them. 
Beyond  this,  the  first  cost  would  be  heavy,  the  fitting 
up  would  be  very  expensive,  and  not  one  in  fifty  could 
ever  be  made  comfortable  or  healthful  for  our  mode  of 
worship. 

“  Moreover,  for  us  to  occupy  a  Roman  Church  would 
excite  much  ill-feeling  against  us  among  the  supersti¬ 
tious  people,  and  greatly  impair  our  influence  with  the 
liberal  Catholics.” 

It  was  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  I  could  not  lay 
the  corner-stone  of  the  proposed  Church,  as  I  had  an¬ 
ticipated. 

The  American  residents  in  Rome  connected  with  our 
Communion,  have  subscribed  liberally,  and  it  is  a  most 
interesting  fact  that  every  American  painter  in  Rome 
(not  a  Roman  Catholic)  has  contributed  original 
works  of  art  towards  this  undertaking,  the  money  value 
of  which  is,  at  least,  eight  thousand  dollars. 

A  large  sum  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  dollars 
will  have  to  be  raised  at  home  to  complete  and  furnish 
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this  building.  But  it  will  be  money  well  bestowed.  It 
will  be  a  great  work,  when  our  Church  can  have,  within 
the  walls  ot  the  Eternal  City,  a  representative  Church, 
comely  in  structure,  beautiful  in  its  service,  evangeli¬ 
cal  in  its  teachings,  and  apostolic  in  its  ministry. 

At  one  of  the  vestry  meetings  at  which  I  was  pres¬ 
ent,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  give  to  the  new  enter¬ 
prise,  as  it  was  to  take  a  new  shape  under  the  new 
canons,  and  occupy  a  new  site  within  the  city  where 
St.  Paul  laid  down  his  life  for  Christ,  to  take  a  new 
name,  and  hence,  the  Vestry,  by  unanimous  resolution, 
resolved  to  call  the  organization  St.  Paul’s  Church. 
To  this  I  gave  my  consent,  and  henceforth  it  is  to  be 
known  by  that  name'. 

The  labors  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nevin  have  been  very 
acceptable  to  his  congregation.  He  is  diligent,  judi¬ 
cious  and  cultivated  in  his  professional  and  general 
attainments.  He  has  the  confidence,  not  only  of  the 
American  and  English  people,  but  ol  some  of  the 
highest  officers  of  the  Italian  government,  and  is 
esteemed  by  all  as  a  discreet  and  faithful  man.  It  is  a 
u'reat  blessing-  to  the  Parish  to  have  such  a  Rector  at  a 
juncture  like  this.  In  connection  with  the  Church  at 
Rome,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nevin  has  established  a  “  Creche” 
or  Day  Nursery  for  children.  “  This  Ci'eche  was 
started  in  November,  1870,  almost  as  soon  as  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Rome  by  the  Italian  Government  opened  the 
way  for  any  organized  charity  in  that  city,  on  the  part 
of  persons  not  Romanists.”  The  idea  is,  to  meet  a 
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want  quite  unprovided  tor,  viz. :  the  care  of  infant  chil¬ 
dren  under  three  years,  during  the  time  that  their 
mothers  are  out  at  their  daily  work.  Children  are 
received  here  at  7  a.  m.,  and  are  kept  until  7  p.  m. 
There  they  are  washed,  dressed,  fed  with  three  good 
meals,  and  taken  into  the  open  air.  My  visit  to  the 
Creche  gave  me  special  pleasure.  I  have  rarely  seen 
such  a  collection  of  healthy,  happy  children.  Yet  part 
of  them,  when  brought  there,  were  in  rags  and  squalor, 
and  many  in  failing  health.  It  is  managed  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  ladies  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  and  is  a  real 
blessing  to  the  ignorant  and  suffering  poor  of  Rome. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  Sunday  in  which  I 
officiated  in  Rome,  I  urged  the  congregation  to  address 
itself  at  once  to  the  work  of  building  the  proposed 
Church.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  two  English  ladies 
came  forward  to  the  chancel,  and  alter  speaking  of  the 
interest  with  which  they  had  listened  to  my  remarks, 
asked  if  I  would  allow  them  the  privilege  of  making  a 
contribution  to  the  new  Church.  Assuring:  them  of 
ready  willingness,  they  said  that  they  desired  to  present 
a  Baptismal  Font  as  an  evidence  of  their  deep  interest 
in  this  American  work,  which  offer  Mr.  Nevin  and  I 
most  thankfully  accepted.  This  is  one  of  many 
instances  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  showing 
the  ready  sympathy  and  friendship  between  these  two 
branches  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

There  crowd  upon  my  mind  many  things  which  1 
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should  like  to  speak  about,  but  I  must  hasten  to  o-ive 
my  views  in  reference  to  the  religious  aspect  of  Italy. 

The  most  marked  changes  appeared  to  me  in  every 
city  which  I  visited.  The  last  time  I  was  in  Florence 
uas  during  the  war  with  Austria,  and  my  apartment  in 
the  \  ia  Maggio,  nearly  opposite  the  barracks  of  a  part 
ol  the  National  Guard,  enabled  me  to  witness  the  wild 
enthusiasm  ot  the  Italians  as  they  went  forth  to  battle 
for  United  Italy. 

I  had  seen  enthusiastic  gatherings,  and  heard  pa¬ 
triotic  songs  at  home  during  the  progress  of  our  civil 
war,  but  they  did  not  equal  the  excitement  of  an  Italian 
populace  or  soldiery.  Then,  two  great  ideas  were 
before  them,  to  the  carrying  out  of  which  the  heart  of 
Italians  was  thoroughly  devoted,  viz. :  the  recovery  of 
\  emce  from  Austria,  and  the  recovery  ol  Rome  Irom 
the  Pope.  Now,  as  I  sat  at  my  windows  in  Casa 
Guidi,  in  the  same  street,  looking  out  upon  the  Pitti 
Palace,  all  was  quiet  and  orderly.  Venice  had  been 
taken  back  from  Austria,  and  Rome  had  become  the 
Capital  ol  United  Italy.  The  religious  changes  were 
as  significant  as  the  political,  d  hose  which  tower 
above  all  others  in  significance,  are,  the  taking  away 
from  the  Pope  his  temporal  power,  and  the  making 
Rome  the  political,  as  it  long  has  been  the  spiritual, 
Capital  of  Italy.  The  taking  away  of  the  regal  power 
of  Pius  IX.,  over  what  has  been  termed  “  The  States 
of  the  Church,”  and  thus  disestablishing  him  as  a 
temporal  Prince,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  events 
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of  this  Nineteenth  Century.  From  the  Eighth  Century 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Stephen,  III.,  when  Pepin,  the 
father  of  Charlemagne  laid  the  keys  of  Ravenna  and 
other  cities  of  the  Exarchate  captured  from  Astolphus, 
King  of  the  Lombards,  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  the 
Popes  have  assumed  the  style  of  temporal  sovereigns. 
-What  is  called  “  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,”  gradually 
grew  by  grants  irom  various  Emperors  and  Kings, 
until  it  covered  an  area  of  18,000  square  miles.  This, 
however,  has  been  shrinking  away  until  it  recently 
embraced  only  Rome  and  its  surrounding  towns,  with 
four  subordinate  “  delegations  ”  or  districts  containing 
in  all  a  population  less  than  in  this  City  of  Philadelphia. 
Great  stress  has  been  laid  by  Roman  Catholic  writers 
upon  the  importance  of  upholding  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope.  Despite  what  our  Lord  himself  said, 
“  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,”  the  so-called 
Vice-gerent  of  Christ  says  he  must  have  a  kingdom  of 
this  world,  and  though  our  Lord,  when  the  people 
would  come  and  take  him  by  lorce  to  make  him  a 
King,”  “  departed  himself  into  a  mountain  alone,”  re¬ 
buking  their  attempt,  as  he  had  previously  done  the 
ofler  of  the  Devil,  to  give  to  him  “  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  and  the  glory  of  them yet  this  so-called 
Vicar  of  Christ  claims  as  his  rightful  position,  the  state, 
title  and  realm  of  a  Prince  of  this  world,  and  wears  the 
Tiara,  a  threefold  crown,  to  prove  his  rightful  su¬ 
premacy  as  King  of  kings. 

By  the  wonder-working  power  of  God  this  has  been 
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swept  away.  The  time  at  which  this  took  place  is 
quite  remarkable.  It  followed,  in  a  few  hours,  the  pro- 
mulging  of  the  decree  of  Papal  Infallibility.  The  secu¬ 
lar  power  of  the  Pope  had  been  upheld  only  by  the 
secular  arm,  when  France,  in  self-defence,  withdrew 
that  arm,  the  power  that  had  so  long  leaned  on  it  fell, 
for  it  had  no  inherent  support,  and  its  one  thousand 
years  of  temporal  rule  had  been  but  the  reign  of 
anarchy,  tyranny,  bloodshed,  and  crime. 

The  occupation  of  Rome  as  the  capital  of  Italy  has, 
of  course,  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Roman  Curia, 
and  drawn  out  anathemas  from  the  Pope.  Yet  the 
people  of  Rome  themselves,  by  their  suffrages,  on  the 
2 cl  of  October,  1870,  asked  for  the  change.  They  re¬ 
ceived  the  Italian  King  with  shouts  of  welcome.  They 
hailed  the  Italian  government  with  satisfaction,  and  only 
those  who  are  members  of  the  Priesthood,  or  of  the 
religious  and  conventual  orders,  or,  who  are  so  blinded 
by  superstition,  that,  owl-like,  they  prefer  darkness  to 
light,  regret  the  change. 

The  visible  result  of  this  change  in  the  city  of  Rome 
strikes  every  traveller. 

Hitherto  it  was  only  the  visitors  to  Rome  who 
seemed  to  have  any  energy  or  life.  Now,  activity  is 
seen  everywhere  ;  houses  are  going  up  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  new  streets  and  boulevards  and  squares  are  being 
laid  out.  Cleanliness  has  been  more  thoroughly  intro¬ 
duced,  beggars  and  priests  are  less  frequently  met 
with,  and,  I  was  informed  by  one  high  in  authority, 
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that  30,000  persons,  mostly  Piedmontese  and  Milanese, 
the  shrewd,  quick,  business  men  of  Italy,  had  gone  to 
Rome  to  live  since  its  occupation  by  the  Italian  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Only  those  who  saw  Rome  fifteen  years  ago,  can  fully 
understand  as  they  see  it  now,  what  wonderful  improve¬ 
ments  have  taken  place  in  the  streets,  squares,  build¬ 
ings  and  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

The  political  change  has  given  an  impetus  to  all 
branches  of  industry  and  trade,  and  as  was  said  to  me 
by  the  xVmerican  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel,  such  is  the  demand  for  laborers  in  every  de¬ 
partment,  that  there  need  not  be  an  idle  hand  or  foot 
in  Rome. 

It  was  a  bold  step  to  make  Rome  the  Capital  of 
united  Italy.  Yet  it  was  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
almost  unanimous  wish  and  yearnings  of  the  Italian 
people. 

In  the  4th  century,  Constantine  transferred  the  seat 
ot  Empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  and  built  Con¬ 
stantinople,  or  the  city  of  Constantine,  on  the  Bospho¬ 
rus,  as  the  rival  of  the  City  of  Romulus,  on  the  Tiber. 
In  the  19th  century,  Rome  again  becomes  the  head  of 
the  Italian  kingdom,  and  she,  whom  Byron  poetically 
describes  as 

“  The.Niobe  of  nations, 

Childless  and  crownless  in  her  voiceless  woe,” 

again  wears  her  crown,  and  again  speaks  in  royal  tones. 
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and  is  destined  to  have  an  influential  voice  in  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  Europe. 

The  Pope,  of  course,  resents  all  this.  He  has  pro¬ 
tested  at  every  step,  against  the  unification  of  Italy, 
and  has  launched  the  excommunications  of  the  Vatican 
against  the  impugners  of  his  temporal  power,  and  the 
usurpers,  as  he  terms  them,  of  his  Roman  throne. 

The  loss  ol  the  Pope’s  temporal  power,  and  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  decree  of  the  Pope’s  infallibility,  have 
been  the  two  most  damaging  influences  against  the 
Papacy.  The  one  is  the  work  ot  the  so-called  enemies 
of  the  Papal  Church — the  other  is  the  work  of  the 
Church  itself.  But  all  the  outside  attacks  upon  that 
Church  by  all  its  opponents,  have  not  been  so  inju¬ 
rious  to  it  as  its  own  deliberate  work  wrought  out  in 
the  Vatican  Council  of  I870-71.  Attacks  from  with¬ 
out,  drive  the  Church  in  upon  its  centre,  and  make  her 
more  compact  and  firm.  But  this  dogma  of  Infallibility 
forced  upon  the  reluctant  council  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
pre-determined  upon  by  the  Pope  long  before  the 
Council  met,  was  like  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo  with¬ 
in  the  very  heart  of  Popedom.  The  whole  body  of  the 
Church  throughout  its  wide  extent  feels  the  shock  and 
strain  made  upon  its  faith,  by  being  compelled,  un¬ 
der  the  penalty  of  eternal  damnation,  to  receive  as  a 
doctrine  of  faith,  that  which  falsifies  God’s  word — 
Church  History — and  the  ancient  Councils  of  the  first 
fifteen  hundred  years  of  Christendom.  We  hesitate  not 
to  say  that  the  effects  of  the  setting  forth  of  these  de- 
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crees, — the  Encyclical  and  the  Syllabus — has  been  to 
loosen  the  hold  which  the  Church  has  on  the  Laity,  to 
make  the  Laity,  who  know  nothing  of  any  pure  religion, 
infidels,  and  thus  to  increase  the  antagonism  between 
the  Church  and  the  State. 

In  the  words  of  Count  Mamiani  (of  whom  it  has 
been  said  “No  living  Italian  writer  stands  more  emi¬ 
nent  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen”).  “  Romanism 
has  at  last  produced  in  Italy  three  deplorable  results, 
and  these  are  superstition  in  the  lowest  populace — 
indifference  in  the  other  classes,  and  infidelity  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  thinkers  and  writers.”  The  distin¬ 
guished  statesman,  Baron  Ricasoli,  writes,  “  I  fear  there 
is  no  faith  left  among  us,  that  religion  in  Italy  is  a  corpse, 
a  dead  body,  from  which  the  life  has  departed.” 

Already  the  thought  of  many  wise  and  earnest  men, 
who  dread  to  see  a  nation  of  Infidels  grow  up  within 
the  very  pale  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  made  such  by 
the  very  errors  and  immoralities  of  the  Church,  are  be¬ 
ing  turned  towards  the  necessity  of  a  Reform  in  the 
Church. 

They  are  asking,  with  no  little  anxiety,  can  we  not 
cast  off  the  accretions  of  political  popery,  mecliseval  su¬ 
perstition  and  Papal  assumption,  and  go  back  to  the 
Primitive  creeds — discipline  and  polity  ?  What  is 
wanted  is  a  return  to  first  principles — a  Church  which 
shall  be  at  once  Scriptural,  Episcopal,  Liturgical, 
independent  of  civil  States,  self-governed,  not  by  the 
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Clergy  alone,  but  by  the  joint  suffrages  of  Clergy  and 
Laity.” 

It  is  only  by  following  out  these  lines  of  action,  that 
any  good  can  come  to  Italy. 

What  should  be  done,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  enlighten 
the  mind  and  the  conscience  of  those  within  the 
Church.  To  give  them  God’s  pure  word — to  set  before 
them  the  pure  creeds  and  worship  of  the  Church  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  but  all  to  be  in  their  native 
tongue.  To  show  them  how  all  that  the  soul  yearns 
after,  may  yet  be  recovered  back  after  the  pattern  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  Church  of  England,  where  the 
vital  forces  that  threw  off  Papal  usurpations  and  dog¬ 
mas,  were  the  growth  of  God's  truth  in  the  heart, 
furnishing  from  within  the  Church  the  power  that  puri¬ 
fied  and  reformed  her. 

The  leaven  that  is  to  leaven  the  whole  lump  is  never 
put  outside  the  measure  of  meal — nor  are  a  few  hand¬ 
fuls  of  meal  taken  out  of  the  measure,  to  mix  a  little 
here  and  a  little  there,  but  the  leaven  is  put  into  the 
measure  of  meal,  and  remains  there  ’till  the  whole  is 
leavened.  Place  the  pure  truth  of  God  like  leaven 
into  the  Church,  and  it  will  work  there  until  it  assimi¬ 
lates  to  itself  all  that  comes  in  contact  with  it.  At 
present  there  is  but  little  hope  trom  the  Priest.  Oc¬ 
casionally  they  can  be  roused  to  momentary  action, 
as  when  under  the  leadership  of  Passaglia,  nine  thou¬ 
sand  of  them  signed  an  address  to  the  Pope,  entreating 
him  to  renounce  his  temporal  power,  but  as  a  class. 
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they  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  Bishop — the 
Bishops  are  but  the  servants  of  the  Pope,  made  and 
unmade  at  his  pleasure,  hence,  they  must  act  as  He 
directs,  say  what  he  enjoins,  believe  what  he  imposes^ 
or,  suffer  excommunication. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  Deputies  (Pecile)  of  the 
Italian  Parliament,  “  the  Clergy  are  the  only  class  in 
Italy  who  cannot  and  dare  not  freely  speak  out.” 

Besides,  the  very  training  of  the  Priest  incapacitates 
many  of  them  from  taking  a  proper  stand  on  these 
important  questions.  Their  whole  mental  drill  has 
been  one  which  breaks  down  severe  and  independent 
thought.  They  are  held  in  mental  bondage  to  Scho¬ 
lastic  dopftnas,  and  are  swathed  about  with  the  grave 
clothes  of  a  dead  philosophy.  Breadth  of  mind,  depth 
of  reasoning — the  habit  ot  careful  comparison  and 
analysis,  the  power  of  generalizing,  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  but  few  of  them  possess  ;  some,  indeed, 
have  broken  away  from  Rome,  and  a  few  have  pressed 
upon  their  brethren  the  necessity  of  Reform.  But, 
even  of  these  few,  there  are  those  in  whom  we  can 
have  little  confidence,  and  whose  proffered  help  has 
proved  an  actual  hindrance  to  reform. 

Some  years  ago,  the  then  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  (the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Trower)  and  myself,  met  many  of  these 
Priests  and  others  in  Naples,  Rome,  Florence  and 
Milan.  We  had  long  conferences  with  them  on  va¬ 
rious  topics.  While  we  saw  much  to  encourage,  we 
saw  much  to  create  distrust.  We  came  to  the  conclu- 
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sion,  which  we  published  in  a  memorandum  drawn  up 
in  Milan,  viz:  “that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
assist  in  the  dissemination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
such  information  as  may  tend  to  promote  a  sound  and 
sober  Reformation  ot  the  Italian  Church  on  primitive 
Catholic  bases.” 

I  had  more  hope  from  the  Priests  then,  than  I  have 
now.  At  present,  it  appears,  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  that  one  most  important  means  of  removing  the 
evils  under  which  the  Church  groans,  is  to  enlighten  the 
Laity,  especially  the  leaders  of  Parliament,  and  to  use 
the  free  pen  for  the  putting  forth  of  those  views  which 
will  teach  the  Laity  their  Bible  right,  and  expose  the 
Papal  errors.  Some  of  the  large-minded  Laymen  have 
spoken  in  clear  and  decided  tones.  What  is  desirable 
is,  that  they  should  continue  to  speak  through  the  col¬ 
umns  ol  newspapers,  through  books,  in  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  in  Parliament. 

The  special  reforms  already  inaugurated  and  ear¬ 
nestly  advocated,  are,  the  abolition  of  the  Pope’s  tem¬ 
poral  power,  and  a  restraining  of  his  spiritual  power 
within  canonical  limits,  the  abolition  of  the  sale  of  in¬ 
dulgences,  masses,  &c.  The  restoring  to  the  Clergy 
and  Laity  the  right  to  elect  their  own  Bishops.  The 
abolition  of  compulsory  confession  and  compulsory 
celibacy.  The  right  of  the  Laity  to  the  cup  as  well  as 
to  the  wafer. 

As  far  back  as  1832,  Rosmini  published  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Le  cinque  piaghe  della  Santa  Chiesa."  This 
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book,  though  placed  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  “Index  ex- 
purgatorius”  in  1849,  has  recently  been  republished 
with  marked  effect. 

Alluding  to  the  five  wounds  inflicted  on  our  Lord’s 
body  by  nailing  both  hands  and  both  feet  to  the  cross, 
and  piercing  his  side  with  the  soldier’s  spear,  while  he 
hung  there,  Rosmini  compares  with  these  what’  he 
calls  the  five  wounds  of  the  Church,  our  Lord’s  mys¬ 
tical  body.  The  wound  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Holy 
Church  is  the  use  of  an  unknown  tongue  (the 
Latin)  in  the  public  worship,  so  that  the  Priest  does 
not  speak  in  a  tongue  understanded  of  the  people. 
The  wound  in  the  right  hand  is  the  ignorance  of  the 
Clergy;  the  wound  in  the  side  is  the  dissensions  among 
the  Bishops  ;  the  wound  in  the  right  foot  is  the  giving 
up  to  the  Lay  power  (to  the  king)  the  nomination  of 
the  Bishops;  the  wound  in  the  left  foot  is  the  vassal- 
age  and  feudalism  connected  with  the  conventual  and 
other  ecclesiastical  property. 

The  Reformers  of  to-day  are,  however,  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Rosmini.  As  yet  they  are  acting  as  skir¬ 
mishers  or  advanced-out-posts. 

There  is  but  little  organic  union  between  them,  still, 
they  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  shaping  public 
opinion,  and  scattering  seed-thoughts  that  will,  by  and 
by,  spring  up  and  bring  forth  fruit.  The  work  of  “  The 
Italian  Communion”  of  our  Church  in  Italy  is  confined 
to  watching  the  progress  of  affairs  in  the  Church  and 
in  the  State,  as  they  bear  upon  ecclesiastical  Reform. 
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to  pouring  in  light  upon  the  public  mind  as  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  practical  working  of  what  Count  Cavour 
so  ardently  longed  lor,  “ Libera  Chicsa  in  Libera  Slato," 
as  illustrated  in  the  organization  of  our  Church;  and  to 
the  keeping  up  an  interest  at  home  in  this  work  abroad, 
so  as  to  sustain  that  sympathy  which  we  hold  should 
ever  be  extended  to  those  who  are  struggling  to  free 
themselves  from  the  shackles  of  superstition,  tyranny 
and  error.  For  just  as  our  American  people  through 
the  resolutions  of  their  Congress,  showed  their  sym¬ 
pathy,  half  a  century  ago  nearly,  with  the  then  existing 
Republics  of  South  America,  not,  indeed,  approving 
all  the  proclamations  or  all  the  acts  of  these  nations,  in 
pursuit  of  freedom,  but  only  thereby  sanctioning,  by 
her  national  sympathy,  the  great  underlying  principles 
of  liberty,  which  originated  these  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments  ;  so  the  General  Convention  of  our  Church,  not 
endorsing,  indeed,  all  the  plans,  or  efforts,  or  views  of 
the  Italian  Reformers,  or  of  the  German  Reformers, 
yet  sees  in  these  movements,  the  germs  and  principles 
of  great  Catholic  truths,  and  a  great  Catholic  work, 
and  so  sends  out  to  them  words  of  cheer,  holds  out 
to  them  a  hand  of  help,  and  thus  encourages  them  to 
press  on  in  the  work  of  getting  back  to  the  old  paths 
and  the  old  truths. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Langdon,  who  has  been  our  agent  in 
Italy  for  several  years,  has  been  of  great  service  as  a 
living  bond  between  the  various  reforming  elements — 
Clerical  and  Lay.  He  has  also  been  a  centre  of  infor- 
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mation  as  to  the  practical  workings  of  other  branches 
of  Christ’s  Church  ;  a  vigilant  observer  of  the  ebbs  and 
hows  of  the  tidal  waves  of  Italian  legislation,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Roman  Curia,  and  a  ready  defender 
and  upholder  of  the  great  principles  upon  which  only 
a  true  reform  can  be  based. 

While  Florence  was  the  Capital,  Mr.  Langdon  acted 
from  that  Court  centre.  Now,  that  Rome  has  become 
the  seat  of  Government,  he  has  been  directed  to  re¬ 
move  thither,  as  a  central  and  commanding  position 
from  which  he  can  best  operate. 

In  his  last  report  to  the  Convention,  Mr.  Langdon 
says,  “  I  have  always  urged  that  in  no  way  could  our 
Church  make  so  deep  an  impression  on  many  minds, 
in  no  way  could  it  make  so  wide-opened  an  impression 
on  Italian  people,  or  bear  such  an  effective  witness  to 
herself,  as  by  the  erection  of  a  Church  edifice  for  the 
regular  conorepmtion  of  American  residents  and  trav- 
elers,  in  which  everything  should  speak  to  eye  and  ' 
ear  in  language  well  understood  by  all  of  her  true 
character.” 

While  in  Rome,  I  invited  Pere  Hyacinthe  to  breakfast 
with  me,  and  I  had  the  pleasure,  therefore,  of  a  pleas¬ 
ing  interview  with  him  in  my  apartments.  His  whole 
bearing  and  manner  were  quiet,  yet  deeply  earnest. 
He  thoroughly  comprehended  the  importance  of  the 
step  which  he  had  taken,  and  was  willing  to  accept  all 
its  consequences.  He  stated  that  our  Church  had  all 
the  essentials  of  a  true  Catholicity,  and  he  felt  that  a 
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Church  so  constituted,  was  a  noble  example  to  hold  up 
in  Italy  to  those  who  were  seeking  the  entire  separa¬ 
tion  ot  Church  and  State;  the  giving  to  the  people 
worship  in  their  own  language — the  introducing  of  the 
Lay  power  into  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and  the  re¬ 
covering  of  the  right  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  to  elect 
their  own  Bishops. 

He  is  doing  good  service  in  Rome,  not  only  through 
the  columns  of  his  paper  “ L' Esperance  de  Rome','  but 
also  by  his  public  lectures  and  his  private  conferences. 
Our  prayer  is,  that  God  may  guide  him  into  greater 
light  and  purer  truth. 

It  was  a  striking  comment  on  the  altered  state  of 
things,  to  see  Bible  book  stands  in  Rome.  Yet  there 
they  were,  and  one  of  them  was  in  the  Forum  of 
Trajan.  The  very  Trajan  to  whom  the  younger  Pliny 
wrote  for  advice  as  how  to  treat  the  Christians  in  the 
province  which  he  governed.  The  Bible  is  now  freely 
circulated,  and  we  all  know  what  God  has  said  about 
it;  “My  word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void;  it  shall 
accomplish  that  whereto  I  have  sent  it.” 

Alongside  of  this  fact,  let  me  mention  another,  which 
has  taken  place  since  I  was  in  Rome,  viz. :  the  public 
discussion  there,  between  chosen  men,  Protestants 
and  Romanists,  as  to  whether  St.  Peter  was  ever  at 
Rome  and  reigned  there  as  Pontiff.  This  pre-arranged 
discussion  was  courteously  conducted  on  both  sides, 
and,  though  it  eventually  determined  nothing,  it  Avas 
yet  remarkable,  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  ol  the  spirit 
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of  inquiry  which  is  gaining  ground  everywhere.  The 
Pope  has  since  directed  Cardinal  Patrizi  to  write  to 
the  College  of  Theologians,  forbidding,  hereafter,  any 
of  its  members,  or  any  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church, 
from  publicly  confuting  Protestant  teachers.  Evident¬ 
ly,  says  a  letter  from  Rome,  the  debate  was  considered, 
at  the  Vatican,  as  a  failure,  and  there  is  no  desire  to 
enter  on  a  fresh  contest. 

But  I  am  asked  the  question,  what  have  we,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  do  with  this  Italian  Reforma¬ 
tion  ?  Why  not  leave  to  the  Italians,  a  work  pe¬ 
culiarly  their  own  ?  Many  reasons  might  be  given  in 
reply,  suffice  it  for  the  present,  to  say,  that  we  owe 
Italy  a  large  debt,  which  it  behooves  us  liberally  to  pay. 
From  Italy,  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  our 
mother  country,  then  almost  in  barbarism,  received  the 
faith  of  Christ ;  from  Italy  we  have  that  Latin  literature 
which  gives  a  classic  finish  and  adornment  to  our 
minds  ;  from  Italy  sprang  that  system  of  jurisprudence 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  civil  and  interna¬ 
tional  law.  Italy  gave  to  commerce  a  Columbus,  to 
open  a  pathway  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New; 
and  to  science,  its  Gallileo  to  pilot  a  Newton  to  further 
discoveries  in  the  starry  Heavens  ;  while  from  her  mu¬ 
seums  and  galleries  and  studios  have  gone  out,  artistic 
treasures,  which  have  left  their  beautifying  influences 
in  every  nation  in  Europe  and  America,  and  which 
constituted  her  the  Art  teacher  of  the  civilized  world. 

Let  us  repay  some  of  this  debt,  let  us  give  to  her 
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a  purer  faith  than  that  which  she  sent  with  Augustine 
to  the  Angles  of  Britain  ;  a  nobler  literature  than  that 
which  she  has  diffused  through  Horace  and  I u venal  in 
the  English  schools  ;  a  higher  culture  than  that  of  the 
aesthetic  in  art  and  song.  Let  us  send  her  God’s 
Word — show  her  a  true  Apostolic  Church — the  simple, 
yet  effective  sacraments,  as  Christ  instituted  them, — 
a  liturgy  not  disfigured  by  mariolatry  or  saint  worship, — 
an  Episcopate,  elective  and  self-perpetuating, — and  a 
personal  piety  that  does  not  expend  itself  in  an  out¬ 
ward  Phariseeism,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  the  graces 
of  the  spirit,  in  all  the  conditions  and  relations  of  public 
and  private  life.  Then  will  the  Church  of  Italy  win 
again  the  commendation  which  St.  Paul  gave  to  it,  as  a 
Church  “  whose  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the 
whole  world.” 

ENGLAND. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  that  I  should  say  much  to  you 
in  reference  to  eclesiastical  affairs  in  England.  I  had 
frequent  conversations  with  Archbishops,  Bishops  and 
other  dignitaries  ol  the  Church,  as  well  as  with  heads 
of  Colleges,  University  Professors,  Parochial  Clergy¬ 
men  and  well-known  and  influential  laymen,  whose 
names  are  specially  associated  with  eclesiastical  affairs. 
Still  our  Church  papers,  keep  you  so  well  informed,  as 
to  the  general  course  of  events,  in  the  Mother  Church, 
that  I  need  touch  but  upon  a  few  points,  where  I  sought 
the  opinion  of  others,  or,  where  my  opinions  were 
asked  by  others,  in  reference  to  some  grave  matters 
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agitated  in  the  religious  world.  I  wish  to  say,  at  the 
outset,  that  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  vigor  and  activity  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  increase  of  vital  force,  shows  itself,  not  in  one 
class  alone,  but  in  all ;  not  on  one  subject  only,  but  on 
many.  The  Parochial  Clergy  are  cultivating  their 
several  portions  of  Christ’s  Vineyard,  with  more  per¬ 
sonal  supervision,  and  with  more  helpful  appliances 
than  ever  belore.  In  the  great  cities,  attention  is  being 
given  to  meeting  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  laboring 
masses,  and  overtaking,  by  increased  Church  accom¬ 
modations  and  ministrations,  the  advancing  tide  of 
population  flowing  into  these  great  commercial  or 
manufacturing  centres.  The  Bishops  are,  nearly  all, 
hard  at  work  in  developing  their  Dioceses  and  subsidiz¬ 
ing  all  available  agencies  to  promote  Church  growth. 
They  are,  as  a  body,  taking  the  lead  in  these  move¬ 
ments,  and  throwing  themselves  into  them  with  most 
praiseworthy  zeal. 

The  two  Convocations,  long  silent,  are  now  speaking 
out,  with  authoritative  tones,  on  all  the  great  questions 
of  the  day.  The  amount  of  learning  and  energy  which 
have  been  displayed  in  both  houses  of  each  of  the  Con¬ 
vocations  of  York  and  Canterbury,  shows  the  thorough 
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training,  and  full  equipment  of  the  minds  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  their  competency  to  grapple  with  and  master, 
the  several  subjects  before  them.  Even  the  Old 
Cathedrals,  which,  hitherto,  seem  to  have  been  looked 
upon  only  as  relics  of  feudal  times,  are  being  thor- 
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oughly  restored  and  utilized  at  great  expense,  so  as  to 
preserve,  to  future  generations,  the  noblest  specimens 
of  Church  architecture;  while  the  capitular  bodies,  which 
govern  them,  are  awakening  to  a  sense  of  their  vast 
capabilities  and  the  necessity  of  making  each  the 
centre  and  focus  of  Episcopal  authority,  of  clerical 
education,  of  Diocesan  work,  of  musical  training,  and 
the  type  and  representative  of  the  highest  kind  of 
Holy  worship,  consistent  with  our  reformed  liturgies. 

Thus,  through  all  gradations  of  Church  organizations, 
from  the  Parish  School  up  to  the  University,  and  from 
the  Parish  Church  to  the  Grand  Cathedral,  and  from 
the  hard-working  Curate  to  the  ecpially  hard-working 
Primate,  and  from  the  ruri-decanal  chapters,  up  to  the 
Provincial  Convocations,  there  is  evidence  of  new  life, 
fresh  blood,  quickened  nerve.  It  is  no  longer  the  stiff' 
and  cold  Church  of  the  Georgian  Era,  dying  of  dignity, 
and  wasting  away  by  reason  of  its  inward  apathy.  It 
is  now,  all  alive,  with  the  stir  and  bustle  of  multiplied 
organizations.  It  is  reaching  out  its  hand  to  all  classes, 
it  is  utilizing  all  kinds  of  lay  agencies,  it  is  becoming,  in 
the  best  sense,  the  Church  of  the  nation.  I  have  often 
been  asked  abroad  what  I  thought  of  the  union  of  Church 
and  State,  and  I  have  often  been  asked  at  home  if  I 
did  not  think  that  the  Church  of  England  would,  like 
its  sister  Church  of  Ireland,  soon  be  disestablished  ? 

My  answer  has  been,  that,  holding  fully  to  our 
blessed  Lord’s  declaration,  “  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,”  I  am,  for  reasons  found  both  in  Scripture 
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and  History,  opposed  to  any  union  of  Church  and 
State.  It  is  a  union  which  has  rarely  done  good,  and 
is  prolific  of  evil.  Yet  the  question  of  the  disestablish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  Church  cannot  be  decided  on  theory 
alone.  The  fact,  that  the  Church  of  England  has,  for 
so  many  centuries,  been  mortised  in  with  the  State  in 
its  legislature,  its  judiciary,  its  universities,  its  test-oaths, 
its  whole  economy,  renders  it  a  very  serious  question, 
as  to  how  all  this  is  to  be  disentangled  or  torn  away, 
without  such  social  disruptions  as  shall  endanger  Par¬ 
liament,  the  University,  and  the  Throne  itself.  That 
the  progress  of  events  is  gradually  tending  to  this  dis¬ 
ruption,  is  evident,  to  any  one,  who  has  traced  the  time 
of  debate  on  the  Irish  Church  bill,  or  noted  the  occa¬ 
sional  utterances  of  the  press  and  the  Hustings. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  nation  is  not  prepared 
for  such  a  severance  at  present.  Such  an  act,  at  this 
time,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  unsettle  the  foundations  of 
the  whole  body  politic,  and  nothing  would  rejoice  more 
the  heart  of  the  Pope  of  Rome — nothing  more  rejoice 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  himself  nothing  more  rejoice 
the  minds  of  the  infidel  world,  than  to  have  this  union  of 
Church  and  State  broken  up,  before  the  Church,  the 
Government  or  the  social  economy  of  the  realm,  are 
prepared  for  the  change  and  its  resulting  issues. 

Yet  come,  I  doubt  not,  it  will.  But  before  its  com¬ 
ing,  the  Church  seems  to  have  cast  off  the  Laodicean 
spirit,  and  to  have  aroused  herself  in  some  measure  to 
an  adequate  conception  of  what  it  is  her  duty  to  do. 
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She  is  guaging  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  work. 
She  is  preparing  her  instrumentalities  for  the  doing  of 
it,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  thirty  years  from  this  date, 
it  the  outgrowths  of  Christian  work  and  the  expansions 
of  Church  life,  and  the  liberality  of  generous  men  shall 
continue  in  the  ratio  ol  increase  in  which  they  have 
gone  on  for  the  last  thirty  years,  she  will  have  proved 
herself  not  only  worthy  of  her  name,  but  will  have 
won  for  herself  a  power  and  an  inward  strength  and  a 
position  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  by  which  she  will 
be  spiritually  stronger  and  more  effective  in  real  Chris¬ 
tian  work,  than  she  possibly  can  be  by  any  State  alli¬ 
ance  or  Government  grants  and  subsidies. 

There  is  a  general  dissatisfaction  in  England  as  to 
the  way  in  which  ecclesiastical  trials  are  conducted. 
The  trouble  mainly  grows  out  ol  the  union  of  the 
Church  with  the  State,  so  that  the  last  appeal  in  any 
case,  comes  before  the  “Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,”  and  thus  laymen  may  be  the  final  arbi¬ 
ters  and  judges  of  the  gravest  questions  in  Theology, 
Ritual,  or  Discipline.  This  is  felt  by  all  to  be  a  serious 
grievance,  and  recent  decisions  of  this  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  have  tended  to  increase  the  dissatisfaction.  The 
late  bill  introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  entitled  “  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and 
Registries  Bill,”  and  which  has  already  passed  the 
House  of  Lords,  is  open  to  serious  objections,  though 
it  remedies  many  existing  defects.  The  Lower  House 
of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  has  declared  em- 
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phatieally  against  some  of  the  leading  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough  spoke  against  it  with  remarkable  eloquence 
and  ability. 

Looking  at  this  subject  from  an  American  point  of 
view,  I  see  no  practical  solution  of  this  intricate  ques¬ 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  trials,  except  by  restricting  deci¬ 
sions  as  to  doctrines  to  the  ordained  and  accredited 
teachers  of  doctrines  ;  and  decisions  as  to  facts  and 
interpretation  of  law  and  canons,  to  a  mixed  body  of 
Clergy  and  Laity,  with  right  of  carrying  up  Diocesan 
decisions  to  a  Provincial  or  National  Appellate  Court. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Bible  Revision,  I  had  several 
interesting  conversations  with  Bishops  and  others. 
There  was  a  general  desire  that  the  Church  in  America 
should  take  part  in  the  work, — a  general  regret  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  matter  was  originally  brought 
to  the  consideration  of  our  Bishops,  and  a  feeling 
of  mortification  at  what  has  been  termed  “the  West¬ 
minster  scandal.”  This  whole  movement,  though 
in  a  right  direction,  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  hastily 
inaugurated  and  badly  engineered. 

The  very  term  “  Bible  Revision”  has  in  it  something 
startling,  as  if  it  was  intended  to  retranslate  the  orig¬ 
inal  Scriptures,  and  produce  a  new  version.  Whereas 
the  only  design  is,  to  revise  King  James’  Bible  of  161 1, 
in  such  particulars  as  may  be  necessary  by  the  changes 
in  the  English  language  during  the  past  two  centuries, 
and  by  the  greater  amount  of  light  in  the  departments 


of  language  and  archaeology  which  the  scholarship  of 
this  age  throws  upon  the  sacred  text.  This  is  highly 
desirable.  But  in  order  to  its  right  accomplishment, 
and  to  the  full  reception  of  such  a  revised  Bible  when 
completed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  Christians 
holding  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  should  have  a  voice  and 
part  in  this  work — that  the  best  scholarship,  Anglican 
and  American,  should  be  asked  to  contribute  its  learn¬ 
ing  to  it,  and  thus  revised  by  the  consentient  action  of 
all  English-speaking  Christians  of  Protestant  societies, 
its  results  will  be  received  by  all.  No  one  branch  of 
the  Church  can  do  this  lor  all  Churches,  and  no  one 
English-speaking  nation  can  do  it  for  other  English- 
speaking  nations.  Nothing  should  be  done  to  set  up 
what  may  be  called  a  rival  translation.  All  English- 
speaking  Christians,  outside  the  Papal  Church,  hold  to 
the  authorized  version  ot  1611.  It  is  the  sacred  sym¬ 
bol  of  unity  which  binds  almost  all  the  English  world 
together  in  a  bond  ot  truth  and  love,  by  the  use  of  one 
and  the  same  English  Bible.  A  valuable  suggestion 
made  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  learned 
Christopher  Wordsworth,  who  has  spent  twenty-five 
years  on  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible  which  he  has 
just  completed,  is  to  the  effect  that  “  it  would  be  well 
that  the  margin  of  an  authorized  version  were  enriched 
with  additional  alterative  readings,  carefully  considered, 
and  that  the  minister  might  read  the  marginal  readings 
instead  of  the  text,  if  satisfied  that  it  brought  out  more 
clearly  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  This  was  the  usage  of 
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the  Hebrew  Synagogue  in  its  public  reading  of  Holy 
Scripture,  in  which  the  keri,  or  reading  on  the  margin, 
was  substituted  for  chetib,  or  that  in  the  text.” 

Another  topic  on  which  I  was  frequently  questioned, 
was  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  lay  element  in 
our  Church.  There  is  a  growing-  desire  in  the  Bench 
of  Bishops,  in  the  Houses  of  Convocation,  and  among 
the  Clergy  and  Laity,  that  outside  of  some  questions 
of  faith,  the  Laity  ought  to  have  a  part  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Church.  In  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Primus  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s 
have  earnestly  advocated  it,  and  its  full  adoption  there 
was  only  lost  by  one  vote. 

In  the  Church  Congresses  which  have  been  annually 
held  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  which  have  proved  foci 
to  gather  and  reflect  light  on  all  questions  touching  the 
practical  working  power  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  lay  element  has  been  largely  introduced,  and  is 
most  influential.  Few  things  struck  me  more  favor¬ 
ably  at  the  York  Church  Congress,  in  1866,  at  which 
were  present  both  of  the  Archbishops  of  England  and 
a  large  number  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy,  than  to  see 
and  hear  such  Laymen  as  Beresford  Hope,  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore,  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Sir  Roun¬ 
del  Palmer,  the  Earl  of  Devon,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
Lord  Nelson,  Lord  Teignmouth,  Colonel  Akroyd,  and 
others,  speaking  on  such  subjects  as  “The  Due  Obser¬ 
vance  of  the  Lord’s  Day;”  “The  Social  Condition  and 
Recreation  of  the  Poor “  Diocesan  and  Parochial 
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Organization;”  “Sunday  Schools  and  Catechizing;” 
“  Female  Ministrations;”  “  Church Hymnody,”  and  other 
kindred  subjects.  Nothing  has  done  so  much  to  knit 
the  hearts  of  thoughtful  and  learned  Laymen  to  the 
Church,  as  to  give  them  their  due  share  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  subjects  in  which  all  have  a  common  interest. 
It  has  taught  them  that  the  Church  is  not  the  Clergy 
alone.  That  the  practical  wisdom  which  should  direct 
and  wield  the  agencies  of  the  Church  are  not  with  the 
Clergy  alone  ;  that  responsibility  for  Church  progress 
rests  upon  the  Laity  as  well  as  upon  the  Clergy,  and 
that  it  is  by  the  Lay  element  incorporated  into  these 
annual  meetings  for  Conference,  that  these  Congresses 
have  become  wonderfully  popular  and  wonderfully 
influential.  Each  annual  report  of  the  Congress  is  a 
hand-book  of  Church  work  and  Church  life.  The 
topics  discussed  cover  the  whole  religious  field  ;  the 
speakers  discussing  them  are  of  all  schools  of  theology 
and  all  shades  of  Churchmanship,  whose  minds  have 
been  trained,  not  only  scholastically  but  practically,  by 
actual  work  ;  they  range  in  rank  from  the  Primate  of 
all  England  to  the  Parish  Priest ;  and  from  Cabinet 
Officers  to  Church  Wardens  ;  so  that  all  phases  of 
thought  and  action  are  here  gathered  up,  labelled  and 
arranged,  and  thus  each  volume  is  a  repository  of  the 
out-growths  and  the  out-speakings  of  the  English 
Church. 

There  is,  also,  another  result  which  I  saw  to  be 
gradually  working  its  way  into  full  recognition,  and 
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that  is,  the  corollary,  if  the  Laity  show  so  much  dis¬ 
creet  and  well-digested  learning  on  Church  subjects, 
and  such  ability  to  grasp  the  great  issues  of  the  day, 
and  exercise  such  a  healthful  influence  in  these  assem¬ 
blies,  ought  they  not  to  take  part  in  Convocation  also  ? 
Some  of  the  Bishops — the  learned  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  for  example,  are  introducing 
Diocesan  conferences,  in  which  is  incorporated  the  lay 
element.  This  is  wise,  for  it  will  attach  the  laity  more 
thoroughly  to  the  Church,  make  them  more  attentive 
to  the  religious  questions  of  the  day,  draw  out  their 
working  power,  and  make  the  Diocese  compact  and 
strong.  I  feel  quite  sure,  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  the  structural  form  of  convocation  will  be  changed, 
and  when  the  lay  element,  under  proper  safeguards, 
will  be  introduced  into  the  Lower  Houses  in  each  prov¬ 
ince.  The  initial  step,  in  this  direction,  has  already 
been  taken  by  the  Convocation  of  the  Northern  Province. 
The  same  practical  good-sense,  which  is  seen  in  calling 
out  lay  efforts  in  various  quarters,  has  also  shown  itself 
in  the  presenting  of  a  bill  in  Parliament,  for  allowing 
“shortened  services  under  special  restrictions.”  Thus, 
giving  a  suppleness  and  flexibility  to  our  formularies, 
which  have  long  been  desired.  It  may  seem  a  little 
thing  in  itself,  but  it  will  have  the  happiest  effect,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  outpost  work  of  the  Church  or  among  the 
laboring  poor.  If  the  Church  is  to  adjust  itself  to  all 
estates  of  men,  for  whom  she  offers  her  special  Good 
Friday  prayers,  then  must  she  adapt  her  service  to 
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other  classes  and  conditions,  than  those  usually  gathered 
in  our  Sunday  congregations.  Of  course  there  were 
those  who  objected  to  this  shortening  of  the  service. 
But  those  who  felt  that  mercy  was  better  than  sacrifice, 
and  who  believe  that  the  Prayer  Book  was  made  for 
man  and  not  man  for  the  Prayer  Book,  prevailed,  and 
the  result  will  add  greatly  to  the  attendance  on  the 
Church,  and  its  expansion  in  the  neglected  and  waste 
places  ol  the  Kingdom.  There  are  times  when  five 
smooth  stones  from  the  brook,  and  a  Shepherd’s  sling, 
though  in  a  stripling’s  hand,  will  do  more  for  the  cause 
of  the  Israel  of  God,  than  mighty  men  of  war  encased 
in  the  most  elaborate  but  cumbrous  armour. 

One  of  the  effects  of  bringing  the  Church  into  prac¬ 
tical  contact  with  the  working  people,  has  been  to  re¬ 
animate  the  English  pulpit.  English  pulpit  oratory 
has  never  been  very  attractive,  though  English  sermons 
are  unrivalled  for  admirable  discussions,  wealth  of 
learning,  fulness  of  illustration  and  direct  application  : 
but  the  delivery  has  generally  lacked  oratorial  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  the  value  of  the  sermons  has  often  been 
lost,  by  reason  of  the  sing-song  tone,  or  tame  and  ut¬ 
terly  uninteresting  way  in  which  spoken.  This  char¬ 
acteristic  is  now  rapidly  giving  place  to  a  different 
style.  Plainness,  directness,  earnestness,  and  a  prac¬ 
tical,  instead  of  scholastic  handling  of  subjects,  is  gain- 
ing  ground  everywhere.  There  is  a  feeling,  as  if  a 
message,  conveying  a  great  truth,  or  a  great  blessing, 
or  a  great  warning,  is  to  be  delivered  with  a  tone  and 
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with  words  somewhat  commensurate  with  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  message,  in  its  bearings  on  the  present  and 
future  of  those  who  hear  it. 

The  three  most  notable  sermons,  which  I  heard  this 
time  in  England,  were  from  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  (Dr. 
Goulburn,)  Canon  Liddon  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  That  of  Dr.  Goulburn,  was  delivered  in 
the  University  Church,  Oxford,  on  the  1st  Sunday  in 
Advent,  and  was  the  opening  sermon  of  a  series  of 
Advent  discourses.  The  venerable,  yet  queerly  con¬ 
structed  building,  with  its  pulpit  in  the  centre,  com¬ 
manding  every  sitting,  was  filled  with  heads  of  Colleges 
and  Professors  and  University  men  of  all  grades,  in 
their  varied  academic  robes  and  hoods.  As  in  the 
Chapels  of  all  the  Colleges,  morningand  evening  prayer 
is  said  in  the  presence  of  the  undergraduates  of  each, 
so  when  a  university  sermon  is  preached  in  St.  Mary’s, 
it  is  preceded,  generally,  only  with  the  bidding  of  prayer 
and  a  few  collects  by  the  preacher  standing  in  the 
pulpit.  Dean  Goulburn  was  habited  in  his  robes  as 
Dean  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  and  with  his  hood  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  in  this  scarlet  dress,  presented 
rather  a  strange  appearance  to  our  American  eyes. 
His  manner  was  earnest,  his  utterance  rapid,  his  voice 
soft  and  sweet,  and  his  gestures  few  and  simple.  The 
matter  of  his  sermon  was  admirable,  and  I  enjoyed 
listening  to  his  wholesome  words,  clothed  in  such  ex¬ 
pressive  language. 

The  sermon  of  Canon  Liddon,  I  heard  under  peculiar 
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circumstances.  It  was  one  of  the  series  which  he  was 
in  the  process  of  delivering  in  St.  Paul’s,  London,  and 
which  had  attracted  so  much  attention.  But,  at  this 
time,  his  health  was  breaking  down.  My  impression 
is,  that  it  was  the  last  sermon  which  he  preached  before 
he  was  laid  aside  for  several  months,  and  he  showed 
that  wearied  aspect  which  marks  the  countenance  when 
mental  action  outruns  physical  force.  His  voice,  how¬ 
ever,  was  clear,  his  words  well  chosen  and  forcibly  put, 
his  gestures  more  animated  than  most  of  the  clergy ; 
nevertheless,  I  can  hardly  tell  why  he  did  not  come 
up  to  my  preconceptions  ot  this,  confessedly,  foremost 
preacher  in  the  Church  of  England.  Perhaps  it  was, 
that  I  was  not  in  a  good  listening  vein ;  perhaps  the 
fervor  which  usually  accompanies  his  delivery  was 
toned  down  by  his  bodily  languor  ;  and  doubtless  the  day 
itself  had  something  to  do  with  my  disappointment, 
for  it  was  that  darkest  of  all  days,  during  the  illness  of 
the  Prince  ol  Wales,  when  the  next  bulletin  from 
Sandringham  was  expected  to  flash  through  the  land, 
“  He  is  dead.”  1  had  spent  part  of  that  morning  with 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  and  Lady  Augusta  Stanley, 
who,  from  their  intimate  relations  with  the  Royal 
household,  had  special  opportunities  ot  learning,  al¬ 
most  hourly,  the  condition  of  the  Prince.  Just  before 
leaving  their  table  for  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  to  which  I 
had  been  invited  by  Dean  Church,  a  telegram  was  re¬ 
ceived,  stating  that  there  was  a  slight  remission  of  un¬ 
favorable  symptoms  ;  this  was  eagerly  caught  at,  as 
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indicating  hope,  and  Dean  Stanley  asked  me  to  take 
it  to  the  Cathedral,  that  Canon  Liddon  might  read  it 
to  the  assembled  thousands  there.  I  did  so.  Just 
before  he  began  his  sermon,  he  read  to  the  breathless 
audience,  gathered  under  that  magnificent  dome,  the 
faintly  hopeful,  words.  Though  it  produced  a  thrilling 
effect,  yet  it  could  not  dissipate  the  gloom,  which,  like 
one  of  London’s  dark  December  days,  hung  over  the 
minds  of  the  excited  people.  It  was  a  gleam  of  light 
breaking  out  through  a  rift  in  a  dark  cloud,  which  the 
people  feared  might  suddenly  close  again,  and  leave 
them  in  deeper  darkness  than  before.  Canon  Liddon 
alluded  to  this  fearful  hour  of  suspense,  and  sought  to 
turn  it  to  spiritual  account.  But  his  heart,  and  all 
hearts,  his  mind,  and  all  minds,  were  oppressed  with 
fear  and  balanced  tremblingly  on  the  pivot  of  anxiety, 
not  knowing,  but  that,  even  before  they  left  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  they  would  hear,  the  already  waiting  and  prepared 
ringers,  toll  its  great  bell,  to  notify  London  that  the  heir- 
apparent  was  dead.  There  was  something  oppressive 
in  the  sadness  which  seemed  to  hush  the  city  as  it  stood 
waiting,  as  it  were,  by  an  expected  death-bed.  It  was 
the  one  topic  of  talk  in  all  circles,  it  was  interwoven  into 
every  sermon  preached  that  day  in  the  metropolis,  and 
the  prayer,  which  the  Archbishop  had  prepared  on 
Friday,  telegraphed  all  over  the  Kingdom  on  Saturday, 
was  uttered  in  every  Church  of  the  Establishment,  and 
was  echoed  from  every  family  altar.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  day. 
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Nor  shall  1  ever  forget  the  next  time  that  I 
stood  in  that  same  Cathedral,  and  the  next  sermon 
which  I  heard  from  its  pulpit.  The  preacher,  this 
time,  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  au¬ 
dience  was  not  three  or  four  thousand  assembled  un¬ 
der  the  dome,  but  four  times  that  number  filling  the 
vast  pile :  choir,  nave,  transept,  gallery,  all.  The 
preacher  then  read  no  simple  telegram,  suggesting 
a  glimmer  of  hope,  that  the  supposed  dying  Prince 
might  recover,  tor  the  living  Prince  was  before  him. 
He  delivered  a  thanksgiving  sermon  from  the  text 
(Rom.  xii.  5.)  “everyone  members  one  of  another,” 
which  began  with  this  striking  exordium:  “In  those 
dark  December  days  and  nights  of  undefined  dread, 
never  to  be  forgotten,  when  hour  after  hour,  sounding 
in  our  anxious  ears,  in  this  city,  the  striking  of  a  Church 
clock,  or  the  tolling  of  any  passing  bell,  startled  us  with 
apprehensions,  lest  our  worst  fears  were  realized,  all 
the  people  of  this  United  Kingdom,  the  whole  British 
race  everywhere,  all  of  every  blood  who  own  allegiance 
to  our  Queen,  joined  in  one  prayer  as  one  family,  a 
family  wide  as  the  world,  by  one  impulse,  watching 
over  one  sick  bed,  yearning  with  one  heart  for  one 
precious  life.  To-day  we  are  gathered  at  the  very 
centre  of  the  Kingdom,  in  this  Church,  the  store-house 
of  ages  of  national  associations,  to  present  to  God,  the 
thanksgiving  which  the  nation  offers  again  as  one 
family.”  There,  in  the  Royal  Pew,  with  his  august 
Mother,  Queen  Victoria,  sat  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
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his  lovely  wife,  the  Princess  Alexandra  and  his  royal 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  his  own  children,  all  rever¬ 
ently  listening-  to  this  sermon  of  the  Lord  Primate,  and 
all  joining  in  prayers  and  praise  which  then  rose  from 
that  vast  multitude  like  the  sound  of  many  waters  unto 
Heaven.  I  need  not  describe  to  you,  or  rather  attempt 
to  describe,  the  scene  in  the  Cathedral.  The  one 
thought,  which,  more  than  any  other,  filled  my  mind  as 
I  stood  by  the  right  side  of  the  Lord’s  table — a  position 
which  had  been  kindly  assigned  me  by  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s — was  the  moral  sublimity  of  this  thanksgiving 
service.  Here  were  assembled  the  head  of  an  Empire, 
on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  her  children  and  grand¬ 
children,  her  cabinet  and  her  household,  her  trusty 
Lords  and  faithful  Commoners,  her  learned  Judges  and 
her  bench  of  Bishops,  the  highest  officers  of  her  army 
and  her  navy,  the  heads  of  LTiversities  and  Colleges, 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  and  civic  dignitaries,  all  for 
what?  To  recognize  God  as  a  prayer-hearing  God, 
and  the  restoration  to  health  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
God’s  gracious  answer  to  a  nation’s  prayer. 

When  Prince  Albert,  the  father  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  caused  to  be  written  on  the  entablature  of  the 
new  Royal  Exchange  of  London,  that  commercial  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  world,  the  sentence  of  Holy  Writ,  “The  earth 
is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fullness  thereof,”  he  then  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that  God  was  the  giver  of  wealth  and 
the  nation  but  the  steward  of  God.  It  was  making'  the 
very  temple  of  mammon  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  so 
io 
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often  spoken  in  the  temple  of  God.  And  so  this  act 
of  Queen  Victoria,  spontaneous  on  her  part,  was  but 
following  the  footsteps  of  her  illustrious  husband,  for  it 
was  the  royal  acknowledgment  of  God  as  the  author 
and  giver  of  life,  and  a  very  present  help  in  time  of 
trouble.  “  It  was  a  distinct  national  proclamation  of 
faith  in  the  reality  of  special  and  personal  providence.” 

It  was  a  matter  of  peculiar  satisfaction  that  I  was 
present,  by  special  invitation,  in  the  Cathedral,  and  I 
may  add,  judging  from  what  was  said  and  written  about 
it,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  Archbishop 
and  Bishops,  and  to  many  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  Par¬ 
liament,  and  to  the  great  body  of  the  Clergy  there  as¬ 
sembled,  that  a  Bishop  of  the  sister  Church  of  Amer¬ 
ica  was  officially  present  at  this  most  sublime  act  of 
national  thanksgiving.” 

But  I  must  stop,  leaving  much  that  wells  up  to  my 
mind  unsaid.  I  feel  after  all,  that  in  these  rapid  and 
desultory  sketches  1  have  given  you  but  imperfect  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  real  state  of  things,  and  of  the  actual 
opinions  current  in  the  places  spoken  of.  Yet,  you  will, 

1  trust,  learn  these  lessons,  that  God  has  given  us  the 
noblest  and  freest  of  all  lands.  That  here  our  Holy 
Catholic  Church  can  root  itself  and  spread  itself  from 
sea  to  sea,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  civil  power. 
That  here,  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  pure  reli¬ 
gion  which  stand  so  boldly  in  its  way  in  Europe,  do 
not  exist.  That,  in  the  absence  of  those  fetters  which, 
up  to  the  present  hour,  bind,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  else 


free  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  possession  of  those 
inherent  powers  of  self-perpetuation,  found  in  our 
Ecclesiastical  organization,  our  Apostolicity,  our  Creeds, 
our  Liturgy,  we  are  called  to  manifest  the  highest 
type  of  spiritual  power  and  of  holy  worship  and  of 
'atholic  truth.  1  feel  that  dear  and  venerable  as  our 
n. other  Church  of  England  is,  we  can  teach  her  lessons 
which  will  make  her  more  motherly  still,  and  gather 
more  children  around  her  knees.  I  feel  that,  precious 
as  'the  truth  which  the  Church  of  Ireland  held,  and 
taught,  when  only  wandering  Indians  dwelt  in  our 
land,  yet  we  can  give  helpful  counsel  to  this  sister 
Church,  in  these  first  years  of  her  disestablishment, 
and  strengthen  her  heart  by  the  teachings  of  our  own 
experience. 

Yet  let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  much  to  learn,  as 
well  as  much  to  teach.  The  promise  of  our  dear  Lord 
is,  “when  He,  the  spirit  of  truth  is  come,  He  will  guide 
you  unto  all  truth,”  and  hark  !  1  hear  a  voice  calling 
to  us,  not  once,  nor  twice,  nor  thrice,  but  seven  times, 
“He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  spirit  saith 
unto  the  Churches.”  Our  true  attitude  then,  as  a 
Church,  is  an  open  ear  to  hear,  an  open  eye  to  see,  an 
open  heart  to  feel,  an  open  hand  to  give,  an  open  mind 
to  understand,  an  open  mouth  to  speak,  and  then  He 
who  holdeth  the  seven  stars  in  his  right  hand,  and 
walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks, 
will  say  to  the  Church  in  Philadelphia  again,  what  he 
said  to  the  angel  of  the  Church  in  Philadelphia  in  St. 
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JoJia  s  time,  “  behold  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open 
door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it :  Because  thou  has  kept 
the  word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee  from 
the  hour  of  temptation  which  shall  come  upon  all  the 
world  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  whole  earth. 
Behold  1  come  quickly,  hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast 
that  no  man  take  thy  crown.”  u 


